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The Charles 


River Valley 


By Augusta W. Kellogg 


UTHORITIES agree that 
this land was once covered 
by an ice-sheet from one 
to two thousand feet in 

thickness. In grinding its way to 
the sea, everything that impeded 
its course was torn up by the 
roots. Valleys were raised, moun- 
tains brought low, boulders loos- 
ened and swept far from their moor- 
ings. Sometimes these rocks fell apart 
and showed exactly corresponding 
cleavages. A single one has furnished 
building material for a factory, the 
walls of which are thirty by sixty feet 
and two stories high, besides the un- 
derpinning and steps of a church. 
The small stones and névé swirled 
about in the tumultuous waters, 
scooped out deep  kettle-holes, or 
carved the shallow basins that were 
the beginnings of the numberless reedy 


marshes of the neighborhood. Mov- 
ing sheets of successive glacial peri- 
ods thus played havoc till, the ice-age, 
removed far back beyond all save the 
scientific memory, the present fair 
configuration emerged from chaos. 
Then nations came and went. The 
Norseman may have moored his gal- 
leys, built stone dams and _ fortifica- 
tions, and laid his hearthstones in no 
mean city. He passed away. Bretons 
succeeded—perhaps, and passed also. 
Indians roved over the country—and, 
passing, their heritage has become 
ours. 

On the southwestern border of 
Middlesex County, in Massachusetts, 
is the town of Hopkinton, among the 
hills of which, within a radius of half 
a mile, rise three rivers: the Sudbury, 
an outlet of Lake Whitehall, flows 
northward, till, mingling with the 
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Concord, it joins the Merrimac at 
Lowell; another takes a fairly direct 
southerly course from North Pond to 
Long Island Sound, uniting itself 
meanwhile with the Blackstone on its 
way to swell the Pawtucket River; 
and, lastly, the Charles, bubbling to the 
surface of the same marshy tract, be- 
gins its winding way to the Atlantic 
Ocean. The pre-historic drift imposes 
characteristic conditions, which add 
greatly to the picturesqueness of the 
river. Following the line of least re- 
sistance it tumbles 
clivities, broadens over shallows, seeks 
the bosom of convenient ponds from 
which it runs to join forces with a 
score of brooks, curls under the cliff 
and circles in closest convolutions, till, 
its frolicsomeness spent in thus doub- 
ling upon itself, at a distance of more 
than eighty-five miles, and with a de- 


scent of four hundred and thirty-two 
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down sharp de- 


feet from its highland source, it lapses 
into the waters of Boston Harbor. 

of the munificent land- 
grants bestowed by royal charter, the 


In many 


Charles was named as boundary line, 
and, in sooth, its crookedness served 
well for that purpose from any point 
of the compass. Stimson, in his de- 
lightful “King Noanett,’ makes the 
jolly Irishman exclaim: “The river is 
like its master, our good King Charles 
of sainted memory; it promises over- 
much, but gets you nowhere.” 

The vastness of the Colonial posses- 
sions bred prodigality, and an indefi- 
nite tract “north of the Charles,” or a 


“ec 


wilderness to the “south of the same” 
stretching more or fewer leagues made 
little difference to the royal grantor. 
The Indians had called this river the 
Quinobequin, but Professor Horsford 
satisfied himself that its earliest name 


was the Norumbega. Be that as it 














THE SOURCE OF THE CHARLES RIVER 


may, when Captain John Smith _ be- 
took himself to England in 1614, he 
carried the map he had so laboriously 
drawn “from point to point, isle to 
harbor to harbor, 


isle, soundings, 


sand, rocks and landmarks.” This he 
laid before the King, with the request 
that his young son, the Prince Charles, 
Smith 


supposed, naturally enough, that the 


would rechristen the localities. 


Indian names were designations mere- 
ly, without special significance, but, in 
reality, they were in the aboriginal 
splendidly descriptive, and in euphonic 
charm much exceeded the common- 
placeness of the Prince’s selection. To 
the river Quinobequin, or Norumbega, 
he gave his own name; to Cape Ann 
on the coast, that of his mother; while 
Elizabeth and Plymouth are among 
the few others that still exist. But 
commonplace as it is, our associations 
have endeared this terminology, and 


in truth “the Charles” himself “‘writes 


the last letter of his name” so often in 
his meadows, that we almost feel that 
he perforce really named himself. 
The Charles was early described as 
“one of the most beautiful rivers in 
the world,” but without waxing so 
enthusiastic as that, it is safe to say 
there is no more picturesque water 
course in New England, nor one that 
runs through more historic ground. 
No account has come down to us of 
any exploration of the valley during 
the first decade after the establishment 
of the Bay Colony, but it was early in 
our history that the several falls in- 
vited industries for which the pres- 
sure from the Mother Country made 
the necessity imperative. Several men 
from Winthrop’s party pushed three 
leagues up the river in 1631 and es- 
tablished themselves at Watertown, 
Roxbury, and Newtowne. Using the 
waterway for a road and the canoe for 


vehicle, the hardy pioneers gradually 
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penetrated farther and farther inland. 
If we follow their footsteps in the re- 
verse order, 7. e., from the source co 
the mouth of the Charles, we must be- 
gin with the town of Hopkinton, 
which has a history unique in our 
annals. 

A London merchant, Edward Hop- 
kins, came to this country in 1637, 
settled in Hartford, Connecticut, of 
which state he was governor for many 
years. He returned to England, where 
he died twenty years later. Of his 
New England estate he willed five 
hundred pounds “for the upholding 
and promoting the kingdom of the 
Lord Jesus Christ in those parts of the 
earth.” After the death of his widow 
in 1699, the legacy was paid, but the 
executor and the residuary legatee 
both being dead, a suit was brought in 
the Court of Chancery, which resulted 
in a decree, that, with the consent of 
the Society for Propagating Christian- 
ity, the original amount with accrued 
interest should be laid out in lands, the 
rental of which should go to Harvard 
College and Cambridge High School. 
The trustees of the “Donation Fund” 
petitioned the General Court for li- 
cense to purchase from the Natick In- 
dians “a tract of waste land known as 
Magunkaquog.” Six hundred pounds 
were paid in bills of credit, and a deed 
of warranty was executed by the In- 
dians. Thus eight thousand acres ly- 
ing between Sherburn, Mendon, the 
Province Lands, and Sudbury became 
the property of the trustees. To this 
territory twenty-five thousand acres 
were added, and all called, in honor of 
the donor, Hopkinton. From the first, 
and until 1742, an annual rental of a 
penny per acre was paid; later the 
price was advanced to _ threepence 
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“from that time forward forever,” an 
arrangement however that was ter- 
minated by mutual consent nine years 
later, when the commonwealth paid 
eight, and the tenants two thousand 
pounds, for which sums the trustees 
gave full release to the tenants. 

Joseph Young, father of Brigham, 
the Mormon leader, was a native of 
Hopkinton, as was also Patrick Shays, 
whose misguided son conducted the 
Rebellion in the attempt to coerce the 
courts of the state. 

Closely associated with this region 
is the honored name of John Eliot, that 
“morning star of missionary enter- 
prise,” as Bancroft called him. This 
good man held, in common with many 
another, that the North American sav- 
age was the descendant of the ten 
lost tribes of Israel. Coming from 
England in 1631, he applied himself 
so diligently that in twenty years he 
was able to translate the Bible, or, as 
Mrs. Stowe wrote: “the harsh, gut- 
tural Indian language in the fervent 
alembic of his loving study was melted 
into a written language.’”’ Winthrop 
said of this stupendous achievement, 
that “no more marvelous monument of 
literary work in the service of either 
God or man, can be found upon the 
earth. Allibone calls it “the monolith 
of a race that has passed.” This Bible, 
the first to be translated into a savage 
tongue, was the first of any kind to be 
printed in America. It bears the im- 
print of Cambridge 1661-3. It went 
through two editions of two thousand 
copies each. The first edition was in. 
scribed to the English Parliament, and 
the second to Charles II. Several of 


these copies are still in existence. One 
in perfect condition, save for a miss- 
presented to 


ing title page, was 
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Wellesley College by Dr. Bonar of 
Glasgow, Scotland, in whose posses- 
sion it had been since 1840. The Len- 
ox Library of New York has a copy ot 
each edition, and Mr. Trumbull of 
Hartford, Conn., has one in his valu- 
able collection of books. South Natick 
also possesses one. ‘The title of the 
New Testament is Wuskuwuttester- 
mentum, and words of twenty even 
thirty-five letters were not uncommon. 
The present market price is quite one 
thousand dollars. 

John Eliot began his mission in 
1646, when forty-two years of age. 
When his little company of converts 
begged to be organized into a religious 
body, they represented that they “were 
trying to observe the ordinances of 
God, in observation whereof we see 
the goodly Englishmen walk.” Such 
organization was deemed inexpedient 
till the petitioners should acquire more 
civilized habits. When they applied 
for a form of civil government, Eliot 
referred them to Jethro’s advice to 
Moses: ‘Moreover thou shalt provide 
out of all the people, able men, such 
as fear God; men of truth, hating cov- 
etousness, and place such over them 
to be rulers of thousands and rulers of 
hundreds, and rulers of fifties and 
rulers of tens.” This was done, and 
the historian remarks that “the titles 
remained fairer than those of any 
belted Earl.” The slope of Magunco 
Hill in the easterly part of Hopkinton 
was chosen as a suitable place for this 
settlement. The deed of sale was 


signed by the two chiefs, Waban and 
Pegan. 

The rude wigwams of these “Pray- 
ing Indians” gave way a century later, 
to a handsome country-seat owned by 
Sir Charles Henry Frankland, Collec- 
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tor of the Port of Boston. This scion 
of nobility bore in his veins the blood 
of the Earl of Chesterfield, Horace 
Walpole, and Oliver Cromwell. He 
was young, handsome, and selfish. 
With his beautiful but unfortunate 
mistress, Agnes Surriage, he lived on 
his lordly estate of four hundred and 
eighty-two acres the life of a Southern 
planter or English nobleman. He 
planted extensive orchards and pleas- 
ant gardens, imported trees, shrubs, 
fine furniture, and the choicest wines 
to fill his ample cellars. The romantic 
tale has been too often told in verse 
and story to require more than the 
merest mention here. When Sir 
Henry took his mistress to England, 
his family refused to recognize the 
connection. His affairs called him to 
Portugal, where, in the terrible earth- 
quake of 1755, he was buried in the 
débris of falling buildings in the 
streets of Lisbon. Agnes Surriage had 
the happiness to arrive upon the scene 
of horror before life was extinct, and 
by her efforts her lover was rescued. 
As soon as he recovered from his in- 
juries they were married, and lived 
happily until his death in 1768. Lady 
Frankland returned to America, where 
she witnessed the battle of Bunker Hill 
from a window in her town house on 
Garden Court Street corner of Ball 
Alley, now Prince Street. Naturally 
she was regarded with suspicion by 
the Patriots, and she returned to Eng: 
land, where she contracted a second 
marriage with a wealthy banker of 
Chichester. The Frankland mansion 
was destroyed by fire first in 1856 and 
again in 1902. As Upton and Ash- 
land have been set off from Hopkinton, 
the Frankland estate is now (in more 
senses than one) in Ashland . The few 
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remaining magnificent elms shading 
the box paths of the terraced lawn, 
are within gunshot of the buzzing 
trolley as it nears Hopkinton. 

A long and pleasant street with its 
own post office, called Haydon Row, 
leads out of Hopkinton, and carries 
the Charles River directly from its 
birth spring through a culvert into a 
sloping field, where, under its first 





bridge it makes its way into Echo 
Lake, whence, emerging over Willow 
dam it becomes a full-fledged river. It 
then enters Milford in Norfolk Coun- 
ty and, parallel to the Pawtucket 
River, flows with great dignity the 
length of the town from north to 
south, over the straightest part of its 
entire course. The whilom beautiful 
Cedar Swamp Pond is merely the 
broadened river. Milford, like most 
New England towns, has been so cut 
up into smaller ones that to separate 
histories is not an easy matter. It was 
originally the Neck Hill of Mendon, 
but was set off as an independent 
township late in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Today it is a busy, clattering 
little village: water, steam, and horse 
power are employed to turn wheels for 
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the manufacture of a score of useful 
articles,—cabinet and tinware, straw 
goods, varnish, wagon-irons, whips, 
curried leather, clinching screws, and 
shoe heels. 

These industries are the outgrowth 
of a few dozen hand-made shoes, ped- 
dled by their maker from house to 


house. Milford also possesses fine 
rose granite quarries, the quality of 
which commends the material for 


building purposes. Whoever has en- 
joyed the faint flush of the Boston 
Public Library fagade on bright days 
or at sunset may readily conclude that 
no richer suffusion of color can well 
be given out from gray granite. 

From the very first the Milfordians 
proved themselves both thrifty and 
shrewd. It was decreed that “all such 
persons who should transport them- 
selves into the Province of New Jersey 
within time limited by said concession, 
should be entitled to grants or patents 
under seal of the Province for certain 
acres for said concessions expressed, 
paying therefor yearly the rent of a 
half penny sterling money, for every 
acre to be so granted.” Another de- 
cree was: “that all lands should be 
purchased by Governor or Council 
from Indians, as there should be oc- 
casion, in the name of the Lord Pro- 
prietor, every person to pay his propor- 
tion of purchase money and charges.” 
This was intended as a just protection 
to Indian rights. It was conceded that 
they should receive compensation for 
their lands, and therefore must both 
sell and buy through responsible per- 
sons, viz., the proprietors. They also 
offered a bounty of seventy-five dol- 
lars for the importation of each able 
slave. This was in compliment to the 
Duke of York, who was a patron of 
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the Slave Trade and President of the 
African Company. 

The early annals of New England 
villages are little more than records of 
church and parish organizations. In 
1841 Milford church as the result of a 
schism, was divided against itself, and 
one division, led by the Rev. Adin Bal- 
lou, founded the Hopedale Commu- 
nity. It was situated on Mill River, 
and had about thirty zealous but poor 
persons” enrolled books. 
Their object was “to establish a state of 


upon its 


society governed by divine moral prin- 
ciples with as little as possible of mere 
human constraint, in which while the 
members may be sufficiently free to 
associate or separate their secular in- 
terests according to inclination or con- 
geniality, no individual shall suffer 
the evils of oppression, poverty, igno- 
rance, or vice through the influence or 


neglect of others.” The Community 
was a joint stock company, having its 
savings bank, lyceum, and an “Indus- 
trial Army” which corresponded to 
Improvement 


squares, and cemeteries 


our Village societies. 
“The streets, 
were to be beautified, by combined 
labor and pleasure, usefulness and 
recreation, friendship and public spirit, 
that the Community may become a 


dear : 


for all its inhabitants.’ 
This declaration has been summed up 
as an enlightened, practical, Christian 
aim to regenerate the world. 

It happened that in the “Dale” on 
the Jones farm there was standing an 
old house built entirely by one man’s 
hands. 


home 


This, with barns, and two hun- 
dred and fifty-eight acres of land, 
the Company purchased 
thousand dollars. 


for four 
In 1850 the num- 
ber of families was thirty-four, con 
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sisting of one hundred and seventy- 
five souls, living on five hundred 
acres. Fourteen years after its estab- 
lishment there were fifty families and 
three hundred individuals. This at- 
tempt to set up the Kingdom of God 
on earth, came to an end in 1856, when 
the Hopedale Parish, as its heir and 
assign, inherited the property. 

The Roman Catholic St. Mary’s 
Church inherited an ancient bell of 
exceedingly rich tone cast in Ireland 
and weighing four thousand pounds. 
In 1878 the same parish bought the 
organ of the Old South Church of 
Boston. 

At South Milford the Charles enters 
Bellingham, also in Norfolk County, 
and at the center of the town makes a 
broad northward curve. Bellingham, 
named for Sir Richard Bellingham, 
was an unimportant part of Dedham 
until 1719. It never had a corporate 
charter, but came into existence solely 
on the proviso that a learned minister 
should be settled within three years. 
The land was drawn by numbered lots, 
and many conditions were attached to 
the quality of persons participating in 
the lottery. The town warned away all 
persons likely to become public charges 
in these words: “To the Constable of 
the town of Bellingham—Greeting. 
In his Majesty’s name you are re- 
quired forthwith to warn , his 
wife and children out of our town 
within fourteen days, as the law di- 
rects, and make return of this warrant 
unto the Selectmen.” And further to 


sift the town of persons with undesir- 
able habits, the records show that in 
1777 it was voted that “all persons were 
forbidden to have the small-pox, and 
in the houses of Daniel or Silas Penni- 
man, except said Silas now sick, if 
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any person in either of the two houses 
be so presumptuous as to have the 
small-pox, shall forfeit to the town £10 
to be recovered by the treasurer.” 
Discussion for and against inoculation 
became very heated. In 1722 a ser- 
mon had been preached from the text, 
“So Satan went forth from the pres- 
ence of the Lord, and smote Job with 
sore boils from the sole of his foot to 
the crown of his head,” and it was ar- 
gued that the devil was the first inoc- 
ulator and Job his first patient. 

“We're told by one of the black robes 

The Devil inoculated Job, 

Suppose ’tis true, what he does tell, 

Pray, neighbors, did not Job do well?” 

Men patrolled the streets with hal- 
ters in search of Dr. Zabdial Boyls- 
ton, who had taken the suggestion of 
inoculation from Cotton Mather. He 
was hidden in his own house for four- 
teen days, only his wife knowing his 
whereabouts. Hand-grenades were 
thrown in at the windows. He treated 
his own child and two servants, for 
which he was cited before the Boston 
Of the one hundred and 
inoculated that 
year, only six died. Dr. Boylston was 
the first American made Fellow of 
the Royal Society of England. Inocu- 
lation was succeeded by vaccination 
and practised by Dr. Waterhouse of 
Cambridge and Dr. Aspinwall of 
Brookline. The system of the patient 
was prepared by medical treatment, 
the skin scarified, and virus applied 
under a nut-shell. 

When the General Court made its 
first call for a member in 1755 Belling- 
ham refused to send one and was fined 
for contumacy. In 1757 and again in 
‘61 the same thing occurred. 

Beaver Brook is the outlet of Bea- 


authorities. 


eighty-six persons 
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ver Pond, which unites with the 
Charles and leaves Bellingham at the 
extreme northeast corner of the town, 
forming a boundary line between the 
adjacent towns of Franklin and Med- 
way. It does not touch Holliston, but 
receives so many affluents from that 
town that it may, properly enough, be 
considered a part of the valley. Hop- 
ping and Chicken brooks both rise 
there and find the Charles at Medway. 
The town was named for Sir Thomas 
Hollis and began its history in 1724. 
Someone has said that in New Eng- 
land “the town was the church acting 
in secular concerns, and the church 
was the town acting in religious con- 
cerns.” The civil and ecclesiastical 
bodies were so closely united that only 
members of the church were voters, or 
freemen of the town. Hoyt thought, 
“the making of piety and church com- 
munion a qualification for civil offices, 
a premium offered to hypocrisy.”” And 
can less be said of the curiously un- 
democratic custom, which obtained in 
many if not all of the river towns, 
namely that of “Dignifying the Pews” 
by joint action of deacons and select- 
men? This meant-“to assign to fami- 
lies and to individuals their places in 
the house of God, in reference to their 
dignity, rank, standing, or worth, but 
at the same time taking due care that 
no person be humiliated or degraded”! 
This would seem to be a work requir- 
ing superhuman wisdom, and the 
heartburnings in the back pews must 
have been out of harmony with the 
spirit of worship. The schedule was 
drawn up with great care and discrim- 
ination, yet there were found five men 
who protested against the custom “as 
not according to Law and Reason.” 
The dissenter from the dominant 


principles of pure Congregationalism 
was a heretic and a political alien. 
The meeting-house served its religious 
purpose on Sunday, but was used as a 
town-house on Monday, thus occupy- 
ing the place of a “true communal 
core.” When it was decided that no 
parish was under obligation to provide 
a town meeting-house, the separation 
between it and the religious meeting- 
house took place. A “Great sickness” 
carried off an eighth of the population 
in 1754 and was regarded as a direct 
punishment of God for certain litiga- 
tion in the town, 
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Franklin, separated from Medway 
by the Charles, became an independent 
township in 1778. The territory be- 
longed to the Proprietors as a Com- 
pany, in which each held shares in pro- 
portion to his property valuation. The 
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ratio was one Common right per each 
£8 of estate. Five sheep counted as 
one cow. Each owned such a share of 
this land, or so many common cow 
rights, as one eighth of his property 
valuation might express in units. 
Benjamin Franklin, in whose honor 
the town received its name, sent in ac- 
knowledgement one hundred and six- 
teen volumes, instead of a bell, hoping, 


as he explained, “that they would pre- 
fer sense to sound.” There is a beau- 
tiful group of lakes and rivers between 
Franklin and Norfolk, viz., Lake Wol- 
Philip’s 


Populatic Pond, Uncas, Beaver, and 


lomonopoag, King Pond, 


Mill rivers. The region was a favor- 
ite resort of Massasoit, and later, of 
his son King Philip of unfortunate 
memory. 





KING PHILIP’S BRIDGE 
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The Rev. Nathaniel Emmons was 
pastor from the dedication to the de- 
inolition of the meeting-house. In the 
pulpit he was grave and dignified, but 
out of it, his witty repartee and fund 
of anecdote have left an abiding mem- 
ory. When the building was torn 
down, the old sounding-board settled 
on a well-house in Ashland, and the 
breast-work of the pulpit found its 
way to the Chicago Theological Semi- 
nary. The bell had received a coat of 
paint whereby the ring was virtually 
destroyed. It was disposed of in 
Paxton, before the expedient of re- 
moving the paint was suggested in the 
town. 

Horace Mann was born in (796 in a 
house on an adjoining Plain, bearing 
his family name. When the Franklin 
land was allotted, an old squaw begged 
to exchange her portion for Wollo- 
monopoag Farm. This became in 
1673 the town of Wrentham, but in 
1870 received the name of Norfolk. 
Its subdivisions are Pondville, Stony 
Brook, City Mills, and Highland Lake. 
In King Philip’s War every house but 
two was burned, and those two were 
spared because persons ill of the smail- 
pox—of which the savages were mor- 
tally afraid—were in them. Norfolk 
is a farming as well as a manufactur- 
ing place. The Populatic Pond cov- 
ers seventy-four acres, and is another 
of those shining river breadths, spread- 
ing over the low lands. 

Chief Chickatawbet was said to have 


sold, in 1651, certain lands between 
the Charles and the Neponset rivers 
to William Pynchon. If any deed of 
transfer passed, no record has ever 
been found of it, but the Chief's 
grandson entered a claim, which was 
recognized by the payment of a small 
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sum of money. On these meadows 
and uplands north of the Charles and 
west of Boggastow Brook a pretty 
hamlet of small houses with high, nar- 
row gables was built, and called Med- 
field. King Philip himself inhabited 
adjoining land. In an early morning 
in February, 1675, with a party of two 
or three hundred painted Narragan- 
sett warriors, he swooped down upon 
his neighbors, burning fifty houses 
and killing eighteen men. 

A bridge called King Philip’s and 
another named Dwight’s here span the 
river. The rock foundation is largely 
gneiss and granite, the soil a clayey 
loam. This town was the birthplace 
of Mr. Lowell Mason, and also of the 
Mr. Dowse whose name is associated 
with the foundation of the Cambridge- 
port Public Library and the Franklin 
Memorial at Mt. Auburn, as well as 
with the nucleus of a library left to 
the town of Sherborn. 

From Medfield the new and pleasant 
town of Millis receives the fine chiro- 
graphical Charles as it winds and 
turns in curious convolutions bound- 
ing the entire eastern and part of the 
southern front. Boggastow Brook 
enters Mailiis at thenortheast, and 
forms two ponds and three oxbows, 
uniting with the Charles at the north- 
west. At South End Pond are re- 
mains of the fortifications thrown up 
in King Philip’s time. Millis was a 
part of Medfield until 1885. It has 
thriving industries, brush and broom, 
carriage and wagon factories being 
prominent among them. 

The peculiar institution of Sher- 
born is the Woman’s Prison, opened to 
criminals in 1877. For some years 
and until her death Ellen Cheney 


Johnson was matron. Her life and 
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qualities are worthy a public memor- 
ial. 

As the bird flies, Sherborn is four- 
teen miles from Dover, but thirty- 
eight and a half by the river which 
bounds it on both the north and the 
west. Trout, Clay, and Noanett 
brooks join it here, affording delight- 
ful riparian variety. The Dingle Hole 
Narrows and Nimrod’s Rocks, with 
five hills from three to five hundred 
feet high, present very delightful scen- 
ery. Dover was set off from Dedham 
—that mother of much progeny—in 
1729, and is one of the very few agri- 
cultural towns of the valley. 

The next town on the Charles is 
Natick, witn division of South Natick, 
which, in the Indian vernacular means 
Place of Hills. Nobscott’s Height, 
Hopkinton, Wachuset, with Monad- 
nock in New Hampshire are clearly 
visible. Its first settlement was made 
in 1651 by John Eliot’s “Praying In- 
dians,” for, said that good man, “The 
Lord did discover that there it was his 
pleasure we should begin this work. 


When grasse was fit to cut, I sent In- 
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dians to mow and others to make hay, 
because we must oft ride hither in the 
autumn and in the spring before any 
grasse is come.”’ A round fort was 
built against Pegan Hill, an outpost 
palisaded with trees was established, 
and a footbridge in the form of an 
arch, the foundations of which were 
seamed in stone, was thrown across 
the rapids. To each family was ac- 
corded a house lot, and one was also 
set apart for the missionary. This was 
surrounded by “trees of friendship” 
whose girth well above the ground is 
today twenty-one feet. A strenuous 
attempt was made to instill methodi- 
cal habits of life and work. The Indi- 
ans felled trees, and made clapboards 
and shingles, evincing genuine inter- 
est in the project. The troubles en- 
countered did not come from the red 
men, but from the white man in the 
neighboring town of Dedham. Eliot 
was obliged to protest that these pro- 
fessing pious Dedhamites “do take 
away the railles prepared to fence our 
corne fields, and on another side they 
have taken away our lands and sold 
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them to others, to the trouble and 
wonderment Of‘ the Indians.” The 
missionary efforts for the aborigines 
continued till the breaking out of King 
Philip’s War, when it was deemed pru- 
dent to confine their residence to five 
out of the seven settlements they had 
made, and to forbid them to roam 
more than a mile away. This arrange- 
ment put an effectual veto on their 
fishing and hunting habits, and they 
were soon taken under guard to The 
Pines, now the Arsenal, at Water- 
town, and finally deported to Deer 
Island. Some escaped to the woods 
en route, returned to their people, and 
sometimes served as spies. They never 
returned except as occasional strag- 
glers. In twenty years all had passed 
away, and in 1745 the Natick planta- 
tion had become a parish. 

The Charles covers a hundred acres 
in Natick, and its picturesque rapids, 
with Sawin’s and Bacon’s brooks, and 
Lake Cochichuate, combine to furnish 
lovely views. Just here too the vaga- 
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ries of the Charles are as fanciful as 
anywhere in its course. It enters 
Wellesley, where the land falls to the 
southwest and to the northeast to- 
wards different parts of the river. 
The beautiful country-seat of Mr. H. 
Hunnewell occupies over four hun- 
dred acres, and the river flows along 
its entire eastern front and a short dis- 
tance on the southwestern curve. 
Wellesley was a part of Dedham at 
first, and later of Needham. When in- 
corporated as an independent town- 
ship it was named for the Welles fam- 
ily. It is already subdivided into 
Wellesley Hills (originally Grant- 
ville), Wellesley Farms, Rice’s Cross- 
ing, and Riverside. Wellesley Col- 
lege site was the Cunningham Pas- 
ture bordering the lake named for 
Chief Waban. Henry Fowle Durant 
was the donor of the four hundred and 
fifty acres designed as a memorial to 
his only child. The college was opened 
in 1875 with three hundred students 
and thirty professors and instructors. 
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Great stress is laid upon the recogni- 
tion of the Bible as the basis of all 
learning and of all true philosophy, 
and it is a required study throughout 
the course. 

Wellesley has hosiery, shoddy, and 
paper mills, shoe, paint, and chemical 
factories within its limits. The discov- 
erer of ether as an anesthetic, Dr. 
W. G. T. Morton, was a native of the 
town. 

The whole southern line of Need- 
ham is washed by the Charles, which 
here has quirks and capers innumer- 
able. 
Dedham, an attempt encouraged by 
man in the ditch across the narrow 
connecting link of land. This ditch 
affords a saving of labor to many a 


Jt almost cuts an island out of 


canoeist whose aim is to “get there” 
rather than to loaf around the bends at 
all points of the compass. Needham 


was named from Nehoiden, a chief 
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who had adopted William for a given 
name. This was a friendly custom 
with the Indian tribes living at peace 
with the settlers, as witness Alexander 
and Philip, Massasoit’s sons. Its an- 
nals are complicated with those of 
Charles River Village, which separates 
The 
town of Dedham originally contained 
Norwood, Walpole, Norfolk, Wren- 


tham, Franklin, Bellingham, Medfield, 


the town proper from Dover. 


Dover, Needham, parts of Natick and 
The 


said to be synonymous with Content- 


Hyde Park. word Dedham is 


ment. It was settled as a plantation by 
a population of about nine thousand in 
1035. 

The Mother 
Channel was a great design and per- 


digging of Brook 
manently beneficial in its consequences. 
About a third of the 
Charles continues its natural course, 


water of the 


whiie the other two-thirds runs in a 
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direct line through the meadows and 
around the highlands by the town to 
Neponset River. 

Newton has a water front of seven- 
teen miles, being surrounded on three 
sides—south, west, and north—by the 
winding Charles whose course is a 
continuous curving line for fifteen 
miles. A boulder in the river, called 
County Rock, marks the abutting cor- 
ners of Norfolk and Middlesex Coun- 
ties, and also the towns of Newton, 
Wellesley, and Weston. Baptist Pond 
covers thirty-two acres and sends its 
outletting stream southward to the 
Charles. Hammond’s Pond is con- 
nected with Ballou Ponds, which join 
tlhe Charles at Watertown. It has sev- 
eral hills: Waban, Oak, Sylvan 
Heights, Nonatum, and _ Institution, 
where is situated the Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary. Newton was cut 
off from Cambridge when the com- 
mon lands were divided in 1662; an- 
other division took place two years 
later, when one Edward Jackson re- 


ceived four hundred acres, which, at 
his death, were bequeathed to Harvard 
College. Among his assets were two 
male slaves valued at five pounds each. 
As Cambridge was unwilling to fore- 
go the educational and bridge taxes 
derived from Newtowne, the final sep- 
aration of the towns was not effected 
till 1776, after thirty-two years of con- 
stant petitioning. Where the ground 
descends from Nonantum Hill in New- 
ton near to the limits of Brighton the 
Indians had a settlement with Waban 
their chief. He listened to Eliot’s first 
sermon in the Indian language. It 
was three hours long and the text was 
from Ezekiel 37:9. “Come from the 
four winds, O breath, and breathe 
upon these slain that they may live.” 
Curiously enough the Indian word for 
breath, or wind, was Waban, and all 
unconsciously the preacher had tickled 
the vanity of his Chieftainship, who, 
as may be guessed, lent a willing ear to 
a doctrine drawn from a book in which 


he was mentioned by name. Roger 
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Sherman, a signer of the Declaration 
of Independence was born in Newton, 
as was also Ephraim Williams, found- 
er of Williams College. 

Smelt Brook joins the Charles on the 
south, while the Sudbury River con- 
duit pipe crosses it at Newton Upper 
Falls, upon Echo Bridge. The total 
length of this bridge is five hundred 
feet, and its main span one hundred 
and thirty feet long and seventy feet 
high was, at the time it was built— 
1876-7—the second largest on the 
continent. Here is that most lovely 
bit of scenery, Hemlock Gorge, the 
steep rocky sides of which are clothed 
with fine evergreen. The conglomer- 
ate bedrock makes a natural dam with 
a perpendicular fall of twenty feet, 
and, in the next half mile a drop of 
thirty-five. Unfortunately, but inevi- 
tably, such material advantages could 


not be ignored, and the whirr of ma- 
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chinery from snuff, grist, saw, cotton, 
iron, and cut-nails mills and factories 
has long been heard. A fine silk in- 
dustry has also been established, the 
yarn for which comes from every silk- 
producing country in the world: 
China, Japan, Italy, and France. As 
early as 1704, two dams utilizing six- 
teen and six feet falls of water respec- 
tively, were placed at Newton Lower 
Falls, two miles beyond the Upper 
Falls. Iron works, paper, silk, hos- 
iery, and cloth mills have thus deso- 
lated the scene. The Middlesex Canal 
was chartered in 1793 and was naviga- 
ble from the Charles to the Merrimac 
in 1803. The subdivisions of Newton 
are Newton Centre, Upper and Lower 
Falls, Chestnut Hill, Highlands, West 
Newton, Thompsonville, Newtonville, 
and Auburndale. 

At Riverside, where a branch of the 
Boston and Albany Railroad crosses 
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the river, is one of the noblest of pleas- 
ure grounds open to the public, with 
proper restrictions. Mr. Charles W. 
Hubbard began to lay out a scheme for 
it in 1896, and his ideas enlarged and 
improved by experiment till there are 


now 54,000 square feet of floor space 
in the various buildings, and his floats 
cover 13,500 square feet. There are 
forty acres of land, a quarter mile cin- 
der track, seven tennis courts, and 
fully equipped base and foot ball fields. 
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Thousands of canoes are stored here, 
with lockers for cushions and paddles. 
The proximity of the Newton Boat 
Club, the Boston Athletic Association, 
and several smaller organizations, turn 


out numberless canoes on summer 
evenings. The Saturday night band 
concerts are delightful. Then the 
basin is often a_ solid mass 
of canoes, long strings of gay 
lanterns rise to the apex of the 
boat house flagstaff, and as one 


lolls back in the cushioned canoe both 
sight and hearing are entertained. The 
shores are under the control of the 
Metropolitan Park Commission, and 
policemen have patrol boats to ensure 
safety. 

Waltham, Watertown, and Weston 
were three military districts. At Wal- 
tham the river is twenty feet above 
sea level, and from Prospect hill-top, 
four hundred and sixty feet in height, 
five miles from Boston, a view of the 
State House and sea can be obtained. 


Half way between Waltham and Wa- 
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tertown Cheesecake Brook joins the 


Charles. Beaver LBrook 
the 
where it receives 
and takes it with 
Charles. 


Waltham is a centre of canoe build- 


runs 
Waltham Plain, 
Chester Brook 
itself into the 


across 


lower end of 


ing. Here, too, are many mills: 
Chocolate, snuff, grist, saw, cotton, 
woolen, hosiery, and coarse wrapping 
paper; also crayon, watch and clock 
factories; and watch machine works. 
Waltham watches are a triumph of 
automatic accuracy. At Water- 
town was the first inland settlement. 
Roger Clapp from Winthrop’s party 
was there in 1636. It was itself cut 
off from Newton, only in its turn to 
be sliced up so effectually as to be at 
present one of the smallest townships 
in the State. It is separated from Bos- 
ton and Newton by the Charles, which 
here is about eight rods wide. Stony 
Brook, originating in Sandy Pond, 
and increased by the Stower, or 
Hobb’s Brook, is one of the largest 
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tributaries. Gherry Brook also con- 
tributes a mite, but far the largest 
change in the river is caused by the 
tides, which affect it at this distance of 
twelve miles from the sea. It is navi- 
gable for small vessels, and unobserv- 
ant persons have been known to think 
it “only an arm of the sea.”’ Bishop 
srooks was of the opinion that John 
Eliot preached here five years earlier 
than at Natick. 

Weston is a farming town, being 
one of the several cut out of Water- 
town. The settlers “built their homes 
on the gentle slopes rising from the 
two brooks that flow each side of the 
village street,” and the historian says 
that “the pleasant springs, like rivers 
through its body,” drew them to Wes- 
ton. A drum called the worshippers to 
meeting, instead of the “bells which 
now knoll to church”; and tithing 
men or constables kept the congrega- 
tion in order with wand, a hare’s foot 
on one end and hare’s tail on the other. 
Children were not allowed to sit with 
their parents. It was voted “unseemly 
to turn ye back towards the minister, 
to gaze abroad, or to lay down ye head 
upon ye arms—in a sleepy posture, in 
time of public worship.” The men- 
tion of Weston introduces the the- 
ory, advanced and well-defended by 
Professor Eben C. Horsford of Har- 
vard College, of the early settlement ot 
the Northmen in New England. It 
was his opinion that at the junction of 
Stony Brook with the Charles (or 
Norumbega) River, there stood, in 
1543, a fine city called Norvega. 
David Ingram described it as “having 
buildings with crystal and silver pil- 
lars, golden chairs and pecks of 
pearls.” The word Norumbega may 
apply to any bay from the bottom of 
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which rises a narrow tongue (Nor- 
um), and this involves a sheet of wa- 
ter with a peculiarly escalloped shore. 
The only one on the Charles is between 
Riverside, the Boston and Albany 
Railway, and Waltham, two miles 
north. Professor Horsford said: “If 
I am correct every tributary of the 
river will be found to have, or to have 
had, a dam and a pond, or their equiv- 
alent at or near its mouth or along its 
course.” There are rare groupings of 
moraines for some distance above and 
below Story Brook. Even as far as 
Millis, and beyond in Holliston the 
Professor found verification of his 
theory. A stone dam was discovered, 
made of such boulders as were used in 
the construction of churches in Wes- 
ton, Watertown, and Wellesley; these 
were not squared, nor split, nor hewn. 
It is at head of tide water, and only 
once, in 1858, when Minot’s Ledge 
Light was swept away, has the water 
risen higher than this dam. It was 
certainly there before 1631, five years 
before the Winthrop party’s settlement 
of the region. There are remains of 
wharves, docks, dams, walls, canals, 
forts, terraces, and pavements, all be- 
lieved by the enthusiastic scholar to be 
the work of Northmen seven to nine 
centuries ago. 

To commemorate the event Prof. 
Horsford had built the stone Tower 
shown on the following page. <A 
part of the tablet reads thus: 

River 
The Charles 

Discovered by Lief Erikson 1000 A. D. 
Explored by Thorwald, Lief’s brother, 1003- 

Colonized by Thorfinn Karlsfinn 1007. 

First Bishop Erik Gunpson 112i. 
Industries for 350 years, 
Masurwood (burrs), Fish, Furs. 
Latest Norse ship returned to Iceland 1347. 
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The neighborhood around the 
Tower is said to have been occupied in 
the 15th, 16th, and 17th centuries by 
Breton French, although nothing very 
accurate is known about the tradition. 

The next town is Brighton, which 
has developed from a Cattle Fair Ho- 
tel Corporation. The establishment of 
a market for the sale of cattle is coéval 
with the Revolution, originating in the 
demand for ampler supplies for the 
Army. In 1870 the General Court of 
Massachusetts endorsed the incorpora- 
tion of an association, with a capital of 
$200,000 for bringing under one gen- 
eral management the business of 
slaughtering cattle, sheep, and other 
animals, and that of rendering fat, of- 
fal, etc. Sixty acres of dry and sandy 
soil were chosen, with a frontage of a 
thousand feet on the River, and an 
Abattoir established, which in some re- 
spects is an improvement on the best 
in England and France. Some one has 
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said: “The skill and industry shown in 
the manner of conducting the business 
here, if it do not make slaughtering a 
fine art, will at least place it high above 
its earlier position.” The great 
slaughter-houses of the West are, of 
course, on a far larger and more mod- 
ern scale. The raising of fruit and 
flowers are thriving industries. 

The Brighton Bridge, leading to 
Cambridge, was built in 1660, and is 
interesting from the fact that it is the 
one over which Lord Percy marched 
his nine hundred troops on April 19, 
1775, en route to Lexington. 

The beautiful cemetery of Mt. Au- 

burn is folded in the embrace of the 
“River that stealeth with such silent pace 
Around the city of the dead.” 
The natural beauties of the ground 
were so many that it was long the re- 
sort of pleasure parties, but eventually 
was sold to the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society for six thousand dol- 
lars, and in 1831 was formally dedi- 
cated to its present use. 

History records that “wherever a 
navigable river or creek swept past a 
gentle slope of the glacial drift, a set- 
tlement of the colonists was made. 
were the first roads, the 
marshes the first hayfields. Cambridge 
and Watertown were thus settled.” 
The former has two tidal rivers with 
broad estuaries, the Charles and the 
Mystic. Within a radius of four miles 
there are the municipalities of Old, 
North, East Cambridges and Cam- 
bridgeport, so that after New York, it 
has a larger aggregation of popula- 
tion about her ocean port than any on 
this continent. Cambridge was pro- 


The creeks 


jected as a city of refuge from the In- 
dians, and pieced out from bits of 
Brighton, Brookline, Roxbury, and 

















Waltham. Its early annals are like 
those of other towns, first a meeting- 
house, a parish, a school, a town—dif- 
fering only that this received the 
crown of a university. John Har- 
vard’s bequest, the acorn for this shel- 
tering oak, amounted to only £779.- 
17.2. 

Rowing on the river became an ear- 
nest sport at Harvard about 1844, 
when the class of ’46 bought a six- 
oared boat and christened it Oneida. 
It was “thirty-seven feet long, lapstreak 
built, heavy, quite low in water, with 
no shear and with straight stem. The 
Heron, Halcyon, Ariel, and Iris fol- 
lowed directly and a Boathouse was 
put up in 46. The first intercollegiate 
race took place on Lake Winnepissau- 
kee at Cedar Harbor, the Oneida vs. 
the Yale Shawmut. Harvard won. 
Since those days the athletic course 
may be said to be included in the col- 
lege curriculum. The noble gift of 
Major Henry L. Higginson to Har- 
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vard students of the “Soldiers’ Field” 
goes far to make athletics not the least 
atractive feature of a liberal educa- 
tion. Cambridge has a life distinct 
from that of the University, as her 
many industries witness: namely, 
glass, lumber, boxes, bricks, rubber, 
biscuits, furniture, scientific instru- 
ments, pianos, pork, tanneries, prin- 
teries, and distilleries. 

In the line of Cambridge and 
just beyond, lies Charlestown. Web- 
cowit deeded a part of the land in 
1632, but the portion known as Somer- 
ville since 1637, was purchased from 
the Squaw Sachem, widow of King 
Nanapashamet, or, translated, the 
New Moon. Thirty-six shillings, 
twenty-one coats, nineteen fathoms 
wampum, and three bushels of corn 
was the price paid. The market is 
higher now. It was here that General 
Putnam unfurled the new Union flag 
of the Colonies in 1776. 


The history of Charlestown is so 
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linked with Bunker Hill, that it needs 
no repetition here. But it is at this 
point that the Charles sweeps its gath- 
ered stream by its namesake city, 
unites with the Mystic and mingles 
with the sea in Boston Harbor. We 
have followed “its vagrancy of motion” 
from source to mouth, and as far as 
space permits, from the time (to quote 
Mrs. Stowe) “when the hard, rocky, 
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sterile New England was a sort of 
half-Hebrew theocracy, _ half-ultra 
democratic republic of little vil- 
lages.” 

Our river has had its poets, Lowell, 
Longfellow, and Holmes, all of whom 
lived upon its banks. Its lovers and 
friends are the great body of youth 
who fill our halls and schools from 
every quarter of America. 


The Story of Jess Dawson 


By Imogen Clark 


T was the popular verdict in 
Straitsmouth that Dick Hawley 
and Jess Dawson would be 

man and wife one day, but to 

thinking the born 


comrades—nothing more. They were 


my two were 
about the same age and kept pace 
in everything, even to growing, Dick 
only at the last shooting up a bit 
above the girl, who was unusually 
tall for her could 
tease her by making her look up to 
him. I never could abide your great 
giants of women, being smallish my- 
self, thank God, and grudging even 
the amount of material it takes to 
make a gown for one of my inches; 
still, there was something about the 
way Jess carried her height that made 
you almost forgive it (especially when 
you didn’t have to consider her 
clothes) and you got a feeling of 
strength from her you wouldn’t have 


sex, so’s he 


had from one of lesser stature. Why, 
her hands were as strong as a man’s— 
what a heft they could lift !—yet they 
were gentle too, when it was needful. 
That was the woman in her! She 
was awkward and unlike other girls, 
but put her in a boat, or set her at some 
task she'd learned along with Dick, 
and she was as easy as a fish in water. 
They were well-favored too, though 
there again Dick had the advantage. 
Brown-haired, brown-skinned, brown- 
eyed, both of them; but the lad’s eyes 
were warm with laughter, while the 
girl’s were full of an_ unsatisfied 
yearning that made your heart ache. 

When Steven died his 
daughter Jess, who’d just turned four- 
teen, was left without kith or kin sav- 
ing only me her cousin three times re- 
moved. I’d had little cause to care 
for Steve—he’d stepped between me 


Dawson 





and his brother (a man long since 
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dead, God rest his soul!) but I’d al- 
ways been drawn to the child because 
of the resemblance she bore her uncle, 
so I took her to live with me and glad 
enough was the poor thing of a home. 
She’d never known the meaning of 
one before. Having her in my house 
I’d plenty of chances to see, as time 
went on, how matters really stood be- 
tween her and Dick, and that’s why I 
always maintained they were just 
friends like David and Jonathan. 
There are tricks and signs to point the 
way of love to an outsider—blushes 
and giggles and all the other little 
foolishnesses—and I never surprised 
any of them between the boy and girl. 

Dick went on a longish cruise when 
Jess was nineteen and it seemed to me 
then that, if she really loved him, her 
true feelings would crop out somehow, 
separation showing up what’s 1n a per- 
son’s heart as a light shows hidden 
places. But she went about her work 
as if nothing had happened. It wore 
on my nerves to see her so uncon- 
cerned, and once, being driven to the 
end of my patience, for I like to see a 
woman a woman (though not too par- 
tial to tears except on their mghtful 
occasions), I let fall something about 
the dangers of the sea. Jess only 
laughed; she hadn’t the trick of much 
laughter, but when it came to her ‘t was 
a mellow, twinkling sound that was 
good to hear. 

“Oh! the sea doesn’t keep all that 
go out faring on it,” she said, “it only 
keeps its fee. What if some do lie 
down in its bed deep in the dark! 
There are lots that come back to love 
and life. and Dick’s one of them. 
They'll put him away at the last be- 
neath the grass where the sun will 
shine all day and the birds and flowers 
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will come in their season, and he'll 
rest easy. He’s safe enough, so I 
don’t fret. Where’s the use?” She 
stopped and laughed again, then she 
went on after a moment, peering out 
beyond her with great hungry eyes as 
if seeing something. 

“Yes he'll lie in the sun,-but I—I 
shall be out there. That’s what the 
waves say. Why, | know it, as true as 
my name’s Jess Dawson, and I ain't 
afraid—Heaven isn’t any farther from 
the sea than it is from the land. It 
may be many a year before the call of 
the waters comes to pass—many and 
many a year—but I’m marked for the 
sea one day and every little laugh- 
ing wave chatters of it to its fellow. 
The sea don’t take more than its toll— 
be sure of that—but what belongs to 
it, it will take and keep.” 

“You wouldn't ?—” I gasped. 

“No, I wouldn't,” she answered, 
quick to understand my meaning. 
Sometimes her womanishness — sur- 
prised me, cropping out when ‘twas 
least expected. “No, I wouldn't. 
When the sea claims its dues I’ve got 
to go, but please God that won't be 
yet. The sun is warm and life is 
good even if you have to toil and moil. 
Oh! it mustn’t be yet—I’m only nine- 
teen, cousin Lyddy.” 

And that was the girl I’d taken to 
companion me in my solitude, the girl 
all Straitsmouth was talking about as 
a possible bride! It was the first time 
I’d had so much as a peep into her 
heart, and the next moment she'd 
drawn the curtain again, but I'd 
caught no sight of Dick there; I'd only 
seen that she loved life, as we all 
start out by doing, so I said “amen” to 
her “please God” and make a prayer of 
my own—I couldn’t bear the thought 
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of the hungry sea, that had been no 
friend to me and mine, seizing its toll 
of her. 

Dick came back unharmed, and the 
old comradeship was resumed with 
never a trace of love on either side. 
The following March he went away 
again, but this time back in the coun- 
try; he’d bought a lottery ticket and 
the drawing falling due, his was the 
lucky number. He took the notion to 
go for the prize himself; he simply 
had to go, he was as powerless to re- 
sist fate as a straw, caught in the 
swirl of the waters, is to resist the cur- 
rent and guide itself. He meant to 
return in a week, but I was full of 
misgivings. I said no word, however, 
to Jess, and she kept her own counsel ; 
she was never much of a talker. It 
was clear though that she was under 
a strain, as if she, who could trust 
him to the wind and waves and feel 
secure, seemed fearful of the land and 
its unknown ways. 

The week passed, bringing no sign 
of the boy; then the days went on and 
still he didn’t come. Folks began to 
think it queer—we were like one big 
family in Straitsmouth—and I, watch- 
ing, could see Jess’s face sharpen with 
anxiety, though she said nothing. 
Presently she received a letter written 
in an unfamiliar hand that gave the 
clue to Dick’s absence. He'd fallen ill 
and the folks who were caring for him 
sent us word; there’d never been any 
danger and he was mending rapidly 
and in a little while would be home 
again. We felt our heart go out to the 
woman who signed herself Ida Bennet, 
and curiosity for a time ran pretty high 
in the village concerning her, but other 
things coming up, Dick and his bene- 
factors were crowded out of mind. 
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Jess was the only one to remember, 
and then I discovered she’d cared for 
him all along, unknown to herself. 
She was hungering for the sight of 
his face, the sound of his voice, the 
touch of his hand—and only a woman 
knows the misery of such longing. 
April slipped into May and the 
country about our doors showed the 
beauty of new life in bursting blade 
and blossom; even the sea seemed to 
feel the change, for it took on a young 
look, and for days its murmurs were 
like the voices of happy children at 
play. News came about this time that 
Dick was coming back—and not alone, 
He was bringing home his bride. We 
didn’t need to be told that she was Ida 
Bennet, we'd suspected something all 
along, yet our first feeling was one of 
resentment that he should marry out 
of the village. We were a clannish 
people, and besides there were too 
many girls of marriageable age among 
us for our young men to go far a- 
field in selecting their mates. But the 
feeling passed quickly, so curious 
were we to meet the stranger, and 
making the best of matters, Straits- 
mouth prepared to welcome the bride. 
Jess and I put the simple home in 
order, Dick had no women-folks to do 
for him, and the house was just a step 
beyond mine—a little, low buff cottage 
clinging like a limpet to the rocks with 
a tangle of bayberry bushes about its 
doors. It was a pleasant place where 
the sun loved to linger. When all 
was in readiness and we'd closed the 
door for the night, knowing that on 
the morrow it would be opened by 
its owner’s hand, we passed down to 
our home in silence. At the threshold 


Jess paused and glanced back. 
“What will it be like to see the two 
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together ?’’ she demanded with a fierce 
sort of suddenness. She’d never said 
much of Ida Bennet, but with the news 
of Dick’s marriage she’d grown 
strangely quiet, and I’d respected her 
mood. She repeated the question. 

“Why,” I answered, “ ’twill be a fair 
sight for my old eyes and most folks 
will agree with me. You've been 
closest to Dick, and ‘twill seem 
strange at first to have him prefer 
another to you; like as not you'll re- 
sent it—that’s human nature—but 
you'll get over it—” 

She uttered a sound that was half 
cry, half sob, and caught my arm with 
her hands. 

“But if a girl has had other 
thoughts—” her voice shook and her 
face flamed with her shame. “Tell 
me what then?” she finished huskily. 

‘“T don’t know as I can,” I said all in 
a flutter, “nobody can. *Twill be like 
looking on at a feast that’s spread be- 
yond your reach and you starving, 
‘twill be like seeing water in a dry land 
where you can never touch a drop and 
you dying of thirst, ‘twill be as if 
Heaven’s door was open and you'd a 
glimpse of its beauty and yet must 
stand forever without. By and by 
you'll get used to it, but even then 
life’ll seem a long twilight and you'll 
go shivering to the end.” 

She stood still for a long minute, 
holding my arm with a grasp that eat 
into the bone; beyond and around us 
came the sound of the sea with its per- 
sistent calling. She lifted her head 
suddenly and glanced out at it stretch- 
ing away to the horizon line where the 
purple shadows were creeping up; 
there were flecks of red on the near-by 
surface beneath some rosy clouds. She 
seemed to be listening to its voice, and 
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I, choked with fear, found myself 
listening too, trying to fit words to its 
unceasing murmur. Presently she 
dropped her hands, and setting back 
her shoulders as if to readjust some 
unseen weight that galled her, she 
entered the house. I waited a mo- 
ment. I had no fear of the sea at that 
time, but there was no word of com- 
fort that I could give. Do you know 
what it is to see past all barriers into 
another’s soul—to see it in its utter 
nakedness? It leaves you dumb. 

The summer wore away and Straits- 
mouth, that had been so sure of the 
marriage of Dick and Jess, now pro- 
claimed the new match Heaven-or- 
dained. From the first the stranger 
won all hearts. She was a little, young 
thing with hair like crinkled gold and 
eyes as blue as the speedwell at our 
doors. Dick had the air of a man liv- 
ing in a dream—mystified, so to speak, 
with his happiness; and there was no 
doubting her love for him—it was 
clear even to the blindest—and which 
feeling was the prettiest to watch was 
a question. Straitsmouth found the 
sight a fair one, as I’d prophesied, 
and, satisfied, it turned away from the 
little buff cottage, leaving it with a 
sense of security. 

But something else turned too. I’d 
come to know that happiness paints 
itself with soberer colors as the days 
pass—life teaches us that !—yet some- 
how, perhaps because I was getting 
old, I'd hoped the first brightness 
would last a long while with Dick and 
Ida—they were so young. But some- 
thing happened to mar it. Why was 
it? Had the woman’s love, worth 
all of earth and heaven to the 
man in the beginning, palled so 
soon? For Dick was the first to 
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change, he took up his old pursuits, 
and Ida was left alone. Long 
days she’d sit in my low room—she 
couldn’t bear to be by herself—and 
I, knowing that those two lives might 
drift so far apart they’d never really 
join again if this first estrangement 
continued, encouraged her to talk of 
Dick and made her promise to take 
interest in what pleased him, I sus- 
pected that was the real trouble. She 
took what I said kindly enough and 
things mended for a time, then they 
slipped back again and I grew accus- 
tomed to have her with me constantly ; 
we were near neighbors, the village 
lying at some distance, and the rough 
weather had set in. 

One day I woke to the fact that Jess 
had never been with us in all the time 
wed sat and sewed and gossiped to- 
gether ; to tell the truth I hadn’t missed 
her, so engrossed was I in Ida and her 
affairs. From the first Jess had held 
aloof from the newcomer, refusing all 
her pretty offers of friendship, and I 
ought to have remembered my poor 
girl’s sufferings. On a _ sudden 
filled with a thousand 
vague fears; the night set in and Ida 


her 
absence me 
left me, going back to her own home; 
I tried to busy myself, but the fears 
began to take on form, to move before 
me, upbraiding me with my negli- 
gence, and just then Jess entered the 
house bringing in the savor of the sea 
in her clothes. 
by the wind, lay in a dark mass far 
down her shoulders and drops of 
moisture caught in its meshes glittered 
like jewels, her cheeks were crimson 
and her eyes brilliant as stars. It was 


Her hair, roughened 


as if a light had been kindled within 
her, its shining lending her a strange, 
unearthly beauty. 


Her presence filled 
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the room, dwarfing everything, yet 
there was somthing tremulous and un- 
certain about her, as if she were look- 
ing on at some beautiful, hidden thing 
that, with the least jar, would vanish 
into air. Suddenly I seemed to see 
with her eyes. She was looking at 
happiness, but radiant as it was to her 
sight, in mine it was the abomination 
of abominations. 

‘“Where’ve you been?” I demanded. 

“Out there—miles and miles at sea.” 

“Were you alone?” 

She glanced down at me and 
laughed that pretty, unusual laugh of 
hers. 

“Dick was with you,” I cried, “I 
don’t need your words. Have you for- 
gotten Ida? Why have you gone off 
Why 
haven't vou taken her with you?” 

She laughed again, and this time 
it was an ugly sound to hear. “That 
her voice broke. “What 
do we want of her? We took her once; 
she came whimpering like a child, 
begging to go, and Dick was willing— 
But she 
*Twasn’t 


day after day, ignoring her? 





woman—”’ 


I'd no say in the matter. 
never wanted to go again. 
over and above rough that day either, 
though we shipped water some—I 
the 
baby-—and she crying all the while. 
My !—how Dick swore. She kept on 
whining about drowning till finally 1 
told her pretty sharp to keep still, if 
the boat upset she could cling to the 
keel. And what do you think? That 
precious landlubber came lurching over 
to me,screaming out,’ Where's the keel, 
Jess—for love of heaven, where’s the 
keel?’ I’d no words for the poor fool, 
and no more had Dick. He just 
turned the boat and headed her home— 
we came back in silence save for Ida’s 





managed we should to scare her 
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crying. No, we haven't taken her with 
us since.” 

“You sinful girl,” I sobbed, “you 
must give Dick up—” 

“Why must I? Haven't I loved him 
my whole life long? He didn’t know 
how much he needed me, Cousin Lyd- 
dy, for I was always here and—and— 
he'd never thought of me in that way, 
till it was too late. Am I to blame for 
his waking ?” 

“But her happiness—”’ 

“But my happiness—Isn’t it as 
much to me, as hers is to her?” 

‘““Listen—she’s his wife—you’ve no 
call to come between now because 
there’s been some little falling-out. 
Shame on you, Jess!) You can’t help 
your love for him—that’s part of your 
very being—but you can make it a 
thing to be respected. Many a woman 
has lived her life by the light of a 
hopeless passion, and no one has suf- 
fered because of her, and many an- 
other has thought only of self and 
the love that was so holy in the be- 
ginning has been trailed in the mire. 
‘Tis for you to choose. But I tell 
you he belongs to her, and besides” —I 
pushed my work across the table— 
“Take it up,” I said softly. 

She obeyed in silence, utterly be- 
wildered; her large brown hands 
looked larger and browner in contrast 
with the white material, and trembled 
for all their strength over the little 
garment I’d been making. Suddenly 
her face blanched and her eyes, half 
frightened, sought mine in a mute 
question. 

“Yes, it’s for their child—the baby 
that’s coming with the new year, 
please God.” 

She stood still, white, haggard, and 
old, all in a moment, and the silence 


went on till it became intolerable. 
Then I, looking at her dumb grief, 
saw the color leap up in her face like 
a flame, devouring the ghastly pallor 
with a rush; her hands tightened their 
hold, there was the singing sound of 
rent muslin in the room, and, before 
I could interfere, she had torn the 
little garment from neck to hem with 
her powerful fingers. The next mo- 
ment she gathered the sundered pieces 
to her lips kissing them again and 
again as if demanding pardon. 

“My poor Jess,” I cried, “my poor 
Jess.” 

She didn’t heed me, but fell on her 
knees by the table, her face hidden in 
the baby’s dress, sobbing piteously. 
[ moved nearer and as I did so I 
caught the words," Thank God—” and 
then I knew she’d made her choice. 

There was no sign during the years 
that followed that Jess ever regretted 
the choice she made that night. In 
some ways, as if realizing I understood 
her sorrow though ‘twas never men- 
tioned between us, she clung to me, 
if one can use such a word about so 
strong a nature. Silent she always 
was, but she grew more companion- 
able—her silence being that large, tol- 
erant kind that is often as satisfying 
as speech—and she was with me more 
than formerly, helping about the house. 
Nor was that helpfulness confined to 
me alone; she served Ida with untiring 
devotion. It was as if she laid herself 
and her time at the other’s feet in 
atonement for a sin that, mercifully, 
had been averted. Ida took all service 
without question. If she read the 
girl’s secret, if she had any idea how 
near shipwrecked her own happiness 
had trembled in the grasp of a guilty 
love, she was mute on her part. 
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Dick’s sudden infatuation for his old 
friend had had a speedy termination, 
but I never knew how matters righted 
themselves between them; it was 
enough for me that the clouds had 
lifted and, with the coming of the 
child, husband and wife were one 
again. Nor was that all. Strange 
how much power lies in a baby’s 
hands! It was little Dick who crowded 
that other image from Jess’s heart; 
every thought of hers was consecra- 
ted to him. He was a big, heavy in- 
fant, and Ida gladly relinquished most 
of the care to Jess. Many a time have 
my eyes filled with tears to see the 
way she’d clasp the little fellow in her 
strong arms—those arms that I knew 
would never fold a child of her own to 
her breast. She had her reward for 
her tireless, loving service; as the 
boy grew she was the one he singled 
out from all the others, happiest with 
her, and when he could toddle about it 
would seem as if his feet were only 
made to follow her. 

The spring little Dick was three 
years old an uncle of Ida’s died, leav- 
ing her the bulk of his property on 
condition that she should make her 
home on the old farm. She welcomed 
the idea of the change gladly, she had 
never cared for Straitsmouth—the air 
was too strong for her—and her dread 
of the sea had obliged Dick to find 
what employment he could on land. 
Their circumstances were in a bad way 
‘ when this good fortune befell them, 
and they were both like children in 
their eagerness to begin a new life 
elsewhere. When Jess heard the news 
she went white as snow and gathered 
the child in her arms, looking over his 
head with wide, defiant eyes. Poor 
arms ! how powerless they were to hold 





him! I think she must have realized 
that all of a sudden, for she put him 
down on the floor and ran from the 
room and he, not understanding, clut- 
tered after. We could hear his little 
feet going up the stairs and his cries 
at her door till she opened it to him— 
she could refuse him nothing. 

The preparations went forward 
briskly—a woman’s heartache won't 
stay the inevitable—and time, with its 
tale of weeks and days, fulfilled itself. 
Jess offered no protest. What right 
had she? She grew white and gaunt 
and crept listlessly about her work; 
mornings she was up with the dawn 
and over at the buff cottage—the first 
to greet the waking child—staying 
there far into the night, fashioning 
little clothes for him and going a hun- 
dred times to the room where he lay 
asleep. Even in the midst of the ap- 
proaching desolation there were 
blessed intervals of joy—those even- 
ings when Ida and Dick were in the 
village at some frolic made in their 
honor—and shé remained alone with 
the child, crooning over him, watch- 
ing him, fancying him her own for 
those few hours’ space. Dick laughed 
at her devotion, but there was no sting 
in his ridicule; with Ida it was dif- 
ferent. Sometimes the remarks she 
let fall had a hiddentwist that cut 
Jess to the quick. Perhaps in that 
way Ida paid her back for winning 
the full wealth of the baby’s love— 
she was only human after all, and be- 
sides she’d the littleness of a little na- 
ture in many things. To her had 
come great blessings and she flaunted 
the purple of her possessions continu- 
ally in the face of the other’s rags; 
still Jess, I think, would have felt no 
envy had it not been for the child. 
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The last night of the Hawleys’ stay 
in Straitsmouth we three—Ida, Dick, 
and I—came home together from a 
merry-making in the village ;the young 
people were staying with me, as the 
little cottage had been utterly disman- 
tled. I opened the door and we en- 
tered the house, which seemed strange- 
ly dark and silent after the glare and 
noise we'd recently quitted; there was 
a low light in the living-room, but Jess 
was nowhere to be seen. I think we 
had all expected to find her waiting up 
for us. 

“I s’pose she’s got Baby,” Ida said 
fretfully—she was very tired— 
** please see if he’s all right, Cousin 
Lyddy.” 

“Cousin Lyddy’s worn out,” Dick 
interposed, “Don’t bother her, the kid’s 
safe enough.” 

But Ida persisted. She was not a 
fanciful woman, nor one given to wor- 
rying about her child, yet several times 
on the homeward walk she had burst 
forth with some unusual question con- 
cerning his welfare. I had set her 
anxiety down to fatigue, but it had 
filled me with unaccountable forebod- 
ings. Without a word I lighted a 
candle and went up to the girl’s room; 
her door was closed, and as I set it 
wide a rush of damp air from the open 
window—it was a raw murky night— 
caused the flame to flicker and almost 
go out. I shielded it with my 
hand and passed quickly to the 
bed, throwing the gleam down 
to rest on the two sleepers lying 
there. But the light, cast it as I 
would, did not reveal that sight to me. 
The bed was empty—undisturbed! 
I seemed to turn to stone as I stood 
there—I couldn’t move—I couldn’t 
speak—I couldn’t breathe. From the 


lower room came the mother’s cry: “Is 
he all right, Cousin Lyddy, is he all 
right?” It was like a far-away echo, 
almost drowned by the moaning of the 
sullen, desperate sea without, that grew 
and grew until it deafened me with its 
thunders. Then suddenly from the 
vanished years some words sounded in 
my hearing: “When the sea claims 
its due I’ve got to go.” The candle 
dropped from my hand to the floor, 
but the darkness around me was not 
so dark as my life was at that moment; 
in terror of it I fled from the room, my 
ears whirling with the bedlam voices of 
the mighty waters, and so running, 
stumbling down the stairs, I joined the 
father and mother where they stood 
waiting for me. 

It seemed as if we were searching 
for eternities after that in every little 
nook and corner of both houses, and 
the sea mocked our cries, the rising 
wind gave them back, the rocks 
laughed with them. I kept my 
thoughts hidden from my companions, 
I wouldn’t let them see the hideous 
fear I carried in my breast, but every 
moment it grew into a deeper cer- 
tainty. Jess had received her sum- 


‘mons—and she had not gone alone. 


Finally we came back to my cheerless 
house to wait for the little time that 
must pass before the dawn. I made 
Ida lie down on the settle, and very 
soon, spent with grief and _ fa- 
tigue, she sank into a deep sleep, 
I sitting close, holding her little 
hands. In my care of her I 
hadn’t noticed Dick’s absence, but 
presently he joined us again, and the 
moment I saw his face I knew he knew 
the truth. “Her boat is gone,” he 
whispered. That was all, but I needed 
no words to convince me that he was 
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familiar with the strange fancies Jess 
had about the sea. 

We sat in silence; all search seemed 
so impossible—so unavailing. Where 
could we go on the trackless waste— 
north, south, or out to meet the morn- 
How could we tell?) And what 
reason had we to think that a girl’s 
hand had guided the boat with its pre- 
cious freight safe through the darkness 
of mist and murk? I could speak no 
comfort to the strong man in his agony, 
and mercifully his wife slept, uncon- 
scious of everything, while the clock 


ing? 


ticked off the age-long minutes—and 
the voice of the sea went on calling— 
calling—calling. 

Dawn came at last chill and grey. 
I got up and turned out the lamp and 
Dick started to his feet; the hopeless- 
ness of his quest made him seem like 
an old man. The furniture 
from dim shapes into familiar lines; 
fingers of light touched the curtains at 


grew 


the windows as if to draw them aside. 
I moved and let in the day, and Ida 
awoke, crying with her sense of loss. 
Then along the path outside we heard 


stumbling, uncertain steps coming 
nearer and nearer. We waited with 
held breath. Some one tried the 


door, it vielded to the touch and swung 
slowly in disclosing a glimpse of the 
waking world, then that was blotted 
from our sight by a tall, dark figure. 

It was Jess who stood there on the 
threshold, and in her arms, his face 
lifted high against her own, was little 
Dick. 
at us without a sound, while only the 
laughing, gleeful child broke the still- 


For a moment she stared back 


ness: then she came unfalteringly into 
We 


What could we say? 


were dumb in our 


Slowly, 


the rcom. 
turn. 
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tenderly she unloosened the little fists 
from her hair, took down the clinging 
arms that threw themselves rapturous- 
ly about her neck again and again, 
silenced the noisy mouth with a kiss of 
renunciation, then, stooping, she 
placed the child on his mother’s breast. 

“T couldn't do it,’ she said broken- 
ly, “I—I—wanted to keep him with 
me always—you won't understand— 
but I—couldn’t do it.” 

Ida covered the baby’s face with 
passionate kisses and Dick stood close, 
the great tears 
cheeks. 


raining down his 
I, too, was speechless, glad in 
their gladness and glad also for what 
they didn’t see—the triumph of a 
Once I had watched 
the home-coming of a ship after a 
heavy gale; everywhere there were 
marks of her struggle with wind and 
wave in broken spar and trailing can- 
vas, but she made port proudly. The 
little picture came swiftly between me 


woman’s soul. 


and Jess, and I recognized the likeness 
between them—she, too, had weath- 
ered the storm! She turned and stum- 
bled toward the stairs. 
there Dick caught her by the arm. 


Half-way 


“God bless you, Jess Dawson,” he 
cried hoarsely. 

Her face softened at his comprchen- 
sion, she hesitated, fighting with her- 
self, then she looked braveiv at the 
mother and the little one. Ida met the 
gaze unwaveringly, her own face set 
It was an anxious moment. 
the child 
somewhere outside 


like stone. 


The day grew clearer, 


laughed, from 
there came the thrill of a bird’s song. 
Then Ida said very softly: “God bless 
Jess, say it, baby.” 

“Dod 
Dick. 


bless Jessy,” crowed little 

















The School Garden as an Educational 
Factor 


By Lydia Southard 


E are living today in an 
age of object lessons. 
Close observation of the 
manifold delights of a 
beautiful world is coming more and 
more to precede the study of books. 
The child is attracted by the brilliant 
flowers on the teacher’s desk, or by 
some bright-eyed squirrel waving a 
bushy tail outside the school-room 
window. So much the better if the 
flowers are of the child’s own gather- 
ing, and the animal his own discov- 
ery. Then the teacher leads him to 
talk about these fascinating objects, 
giving no information till the pupil 
feels the need of it. He comes to that 
need unurged. 

For the last few vears educators 
have discussed at length the pros and 
cons of industrial training in the pub- 
lic schools. That it has been tried with 
excellent results is certainly true. That 
it may sometimes fail to do quite all 
the good intended by its advocates is 
undeniable. It is chiefly to those who 
feel that industrial training makes for 
a broader life, a better citizenship, 
that the suggestion of a school garden 
usually appeals. Such persons are 
most apt to see in it an admirable op- 
portunity to teach the child by object 
lessons; while at the same time giving 
it at least two branches of industrial 
training—gardening and working. 


The school garden is no new 


idea, but it has been tried surprisingly 
little in America. Our German cous- 
ins across the sea have led the way. 
Those who have visited the German 
district schools will remember the 
small lot of cultivated land usually at- 
tached to each. In general, this is 
used by the teacher solely for his own 
benefit. Exceptions exist, however. 
In the Rhine province, especially, the 
educational value of such a plot is 
realized, and is made the basis of a 
wide range of instruction. 

In our own land the highly congest- 
ed state of the cities is bringing its 
natural reaction. Philanthropists and 
economists alike hope for a day when 
the trend will be away from the over- 
populated centers, back to the region of 
pure air and lower rents. The wealthy 
appreciate suburban life, and are 
adopting it more and more. The poor 
and struggling who most need the 
changed conditions, will not seek the 
country to any great extent until they 
are trained to cultivate successfully 
that most natural source of livelihood, 
the soil. It is to the public school that 
we must look, very largely, for the 
stimulation of a taste for country life 
and its employments. We need profes- 
sional men, we need artisans, and we 
need intelligent and successful tillers of 


the ground. There are many boys in 

city and country sehools today who 

might, if they realized it, find better 
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openings a few years hence in subur- 
ban truck-farming than in the over- 
crowded occupations of the city. Our 
argument for the school garden is 
that it will show wide-awake boys and 
girls how they may become producers, 
on a large or on a small scale, and will 
create or foster a taste for country 
life. 

What should be the size and what 
the location of the school garden is in 
many cases a grave question. In the 
country, the matter is comparatively 
simple, but in the city, serious difficul- 
ties sometimes arise. Several public 
schools in Boston have solved the 
problem by means of joint owner- 
ship. Possibly this might be done with 
success in other places; that school 
which has the largest play-ground giv- 
ing up a certain number of square feet 
to the cultivation of vegetables and 
flowers for the profit and enjoyment of 
children in more than one district. 
Naturally the ideal place for a school 
garden is in country or suburb where 
there is plenty of room for each child 
to have plants of his own. 

The choice of soil for the garden is 
something which the wise teacher will 
have the pupils understand. Why 
loam is preferred to gravel or sand, 
for example, is an interesting question 
for the beginning of the work. With- 
out knowing it the child will master 
a simple lesson in geology and plant 
biology. 

As regards the seeds or slips to be 
planted, two things must be borne in 
mind, beauty and utility. While al- 
most everything that grows can be 
made attractive to the normal child, 
there are certain forms and colors 
which fill him with special delight. 
The bright-faced pansies, the gay nas- 
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turtiums, for instance, are always fav- 
orites; and if room can be made they 
should have a place. 
their way, lessons as useful as the 
more sombre vegetables. 
it is of course most satisfactory to 
raise such plants as shall fulfil their 
particular mission, that of bearing 
blossoms or fruit, before the end of the 


They teach, in 


In general, 


summer term. 

Around the care of the garden cen- 
ters much that is of keenest interest to 
the child. It is well to let him do with 
his own hands just as much of the 
preparation of the soil, the planting 
and the subsequent tending of beds, 
as possible. It will add to his education 
and enjoyment if he is allowed to keep 
the same set of tools throughout the 
Whether owned by the pupil 
himself or by the school, responsibility 
for their proper use is beneficial. It 


season, 


may perhaps be found feasible to teach 
the evolution of the farming imple- 
ment. In such cases let the pupil be- 
gin work with the rudest tools imag- 
inable. He will soon feel his limita- 
tions and be encouraged to devise im- 
provements. Thus, step by step, he 
will be led, under the general super- 
vision of the teacher, to reinvent in a 
crude way, the later developments in 
farming implements. General princi- 
ples are thus impressed upon the mind, 
and training is given in thinking 
something out connectedly. It 
be found possible, 
teachers, to correlate garden work 
with lessons in history, literature, and 
drawing. 

The study of elementary botany im- 
mediately suggests itself on the men- 
tion of a school garden. The chiid 


will 
by enthusiastic 


has close at hand, not any plant from 
any field or wood, but a specimen of 
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his own raising, and doubly wonder- 
ful on that account. He can follow 
its entire life history. A general study 
of the seed will probably be made. 
The teacher will doubtless open some 
of these and show the embryo, if the 
latter is large enough, as in the bean, 
to be seen by the naked eye. Enough 
seeds of one kind will be planted so 
that a few young plants may be taken 
out of the ground before maturity. 
These should illustrate different stages 
in development. The cotyledons and 
plumule will be observed, as well as 
the stem, leaves, and root of older 
growth. In the mature plant the child 
will enjoy a study of the textures of 
the different parts. Some of the pu- 
pils will be old enough to take an in- 
telligent interest in the veining of 
leaves, and in the hair-like tubes which 
compose the stem. The capillary at- 
traction by which water from the soil 
is conveyed to different parts of the 
plant, gives opportunity for correla- 
tion with physics. 

It is to be hoped that at least one 
flourishing tree will exist on the school 
ground, If so, the spring-dressmak- 
ing done in that establishment will fur- 
nish fascinating lessons which may be 
combined or associated with those in 
the garden. The teacher will find 
great help in drawing comparisons 
between these two sources of interest. 
The tree has the advantage of re- 
maining in position all winter: so that 
studies in buds, closely packed and 
varnished to protect young leaves from 
cold, and the swelling buds of early 
spring, will make a good foundation 
for lessons on the school garden. 

The relation of perfume to color in 
flowers will prove suggestive to some 
teachers. The striking sunflowers, 


the brilliant nasturtiums, have their 
peculiar odors, but lack the attractive 
sweetness of the modest white violet 
and heliotrope. The biological reason 
for this may well occupy the chil- 
dren’s thought. The law of compen- 
sation, recognizable in every form of 
life, is rarely impressed too early. 

It cannot be out of place to call the 
attention of children to the color 
schemes of nature. It does not re- 
quire an accomplished artist to show 
the young the softening effect of a 
background of green for example, and 
the perfect harmony found in the in- 
dividual flowers. 

There are children in every school 
who inherit no artistic instinct, and 
who will be more acceptable members 
of society all their lives for a few early 
lessons in aesthetics. The school 
building will be at certain times dec- 
orated with flowers. Blossoms may 
be arranged daily for the instructor’s 
desk. If the children be allowed to do 
this themselves, under the teacher’s 
guidance, it may prove a valuable part 
of their education. One useful lesson 
to be learned in this way is the best 
method of preserving cut flowers. For 
instance, the proper temperature at 
which to keep them fresh, and the 
principle of recutting stems under 
water to prevent the passage of air 
up the tiny open tubes, are points 
easily grasped. 

The day for the old-fashioned “‘bou- 
quet,” often a compact bundle of all 
the different kinds of flowers within a 
certain radius, is past. Children can 
learn that blossoms are selected and 
combined with special reference to 
their form and color, and that they 
must be held in receptacles appropriate 
in shape and harmonious in tone. 
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The garnishing of food with leaves 
or flowers often interests children, and 
is a pleasing adjunct to a cooking les- 
son. Even young pupils can some- 
times be taught to do this tastefully. 

The school garden will of course 
attract to itself various insects and 
possibly some birds. A study of the 
appearance and habits of these will 
come most naturally into the work in 
nature-study. Children will quickly 
learn the names of some of the more 
common living things, and a few strik- 
ing facts concerning them. It will 
increase the pupil’s powers of obser- 
vation. Someone has said that ‘The 
child should learn to listen with his 
eyes.” 

To return to the industrial side of 
the question, the materials furnished 
by the garden for cooking classes are 
important. Lessons on the proper 
preparation of roots, tubers, and leg- 
umes should have great value for the 
child as he grows older. Probably in 
most schools the instruction in cook- 
ing is confined to girls. This is per- 
fectly natural, but the experience of at 
least one prominent educator goes to 
prove that cooking lessons are of equal 
interest and value to some boys. 

In these days, when cooking is stud- 
ied by sanitarians, and the proper 
feeding of the human body is consid- 
ered worthy the attention of all intelli- 
gent people, it would be well for 
school children to know something of 
the relative value of foods. Most of 
them come from homes supported on 
limited incomes. They, in turn, will 
have to nourish their children on mod- 
erate sums of money. Most of these 
pupils will have no “higher educa- 
tion.” It is clearly for the good of 
the race, however, that thev should be 





taught which foods yield the best re- 
turn of body tissue or of energy, at the 
least cost. If such lessons can be 
brought home to classes in cooking 
and in gardening, it will be possible to 
correlate the work of the school gar- 
den with physiology, hygiene, and 
economics. 

In the minds of those who have giv- 
en industrial lessons to children, tie 
moral education of the pupil stands 
out as an important factor of the work. 
There are few better opportunities to 
encourage fair play and generosity. 
In the case of the school garden a 
number of children will work in the 
same enclosure. They will see how 
necessary it is to respect the rights 
and material possessions of others 
The practical application of the Gold- 
en Rule alone will settle their childish 
disputes. The boy who is generous, 
the girl who is kind, will find that 
thought for others yields a good re- 
turn in pleasant feeling, The laying 
out of the ground and the distribution 
of seeds and slips will, if rightly man- 
aged, cultivate a sense of justice. 

The child learns other lessons. 
Without tools he can do nothing, so 
they must not be broken through ' 
carelessness nor neglected at night. 





He will see the fitness of laying out his 

plot of ground with due regard to 
order. Rivalry will spur him on to 
make his lines straight and his group- 
ings intelligent. He will see that if he 
is ever to gather his tiny harvest or 
have it good to look at as it stands, 
he must be faithful in his work. He 
must fight the bad and cultivate the 
good with a hand that is stron» 
against the one and gentle with the 
other, He must show in miniature 


the promise of the coming man. 














Old York, a Forgotten Seaport 


By Pauline Carrington Bouvé 


Illustrated from Photographs by W. N. Gough, and others 


HERE is a 
picturesque 
and roman- 
tic element 

surrounding the 
earlier settlements 
along the 
Maine coast 
that is quite 
distinct from 
that which 
invests other places in New England 






with historic interest. Here religious 
zeal was not so primarily the keynote, 
as in the rising scale of progress in 
the Massachusetts Bay Colony, nor 
did social prestige continue so long a 
dominant factor as among the Cava- 
liers of Virginia. | Nevertheless, re- 
ligious predilection and social ambi- 
tion were the motive springs that 
brought into existence that aristo- 
cratic little Episcopal settlement of 
Gorgeana, now York, in the Province 
of Maine, on the Atlantic seaboard. 
latitude 43° 10’ north, longitude 70° 
40’ west. 

Although the first settlement in 
Maine was at Kittery in 1623, the an- 
cient town of Gorgeana has a more 
important claim upon the interest of 
the student of American history, a 
claim, indeed, which envelopes old- 
fashioned York with a dignity that 
cannot be shared by any other town, 
for an English city charter—the first 


grant of incorporation for city ever 
was made over 
to York by his Majesty King Charles 
I. in 1640. This fact establishes for 
York a priority right to some measure 





given in America 


of national as well as local fame. 

But there are hints of fair-faced 
foreigners along this rugged coast be- 
fore the Spanish, French, Dutch, Eng- 
lish came. Five hundred years be- 
fore Columbus set sail to find a new 
world, the prows of Scandinavian 
vessels had breasted these tides, if one 
may believe the records of Thorlack 
of Iceland, in which are chronicles of 
Norse voyagers gale-driven to the 
coast of Labrador, who cruised south- 
ward, reaching the New England 
coast. In these records one reads 
the story of Gudrida, wife of a bold 
Northman navigator, who bore a fair- 
haired child on the new world’s shores, 
How much of the romance of the Saga 
has crept into these ancient Icelandic 
chronicles, it is not easy to say, but 
certainly Sir Humphrey Gilbert and 
Captain Gosnold and Martin Pring 
and doughty Captain John Smith 
sailed along the coast in the vicinity 
of York, a long time before the town 
was in existence. 

In the year 1622 the Plymouth 
Council granted a tract of land lying 
within the Province of Maine to two 
gentlemen, Sir Ferdinando Gorges and 
Captain John Mason. Some years 
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later, in 1629, the two divided their 
interests, Captain Mason taking the 
part that lay north of the Piscataqua 
River and Sir Ferdinando, that which 
lay south of it. In 1635 the Ply- 
mouth Council gave up the old patent 
and took out a new one, under which 
the land comprised was divided into 
twelve portions. The third 
fourth divisions which lay between the 


and 


Kennebec and Piscataqua rivers and 
extended and 
miles from the sea, were granted to 


one hundred twenty 


Gorges. The charter to the Council 
was afterwards revoked, but Charles I. 
gave on the third of April, 1639, the 
Sir Ferdinando 
Gorges, whom he invested with almost 


same territory to 


royal authority and to whom he en- 
trusted the establishment of Episcopal 
worship in a region where the power 
of Puritan dissent was already becom- 
ing more than ever obnoxious to the 
haughty Stuarts. Sir 
who had been a British naval officer 


Ferdinando, 


and had held the important office of 


Governor of Plymouth, England, be- 
longed to an ancient family whose 
fortunes had fallen from them, so he 
eagerly embraced the opportunity that 
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now seemed to be within his grasp, to 
better his worldly condition and restore 
the prestige of wealth to his name. 

The colonies in America seemed to 
be an asylum for religious belief, a 
stage for the play of political ambi- 
tion, and an Eldorado where destitute 
scions of noble houses might retrieve 
their fortunes, as the needs in each 
case might be. Such diverse elements 
made up one of the strangest social 
and political eras that the world has 
ever seen—an era in which sombre 
fanaticism, daring adventure, rapac- 
ious greed, and sinister intrigue min- 
gled in a wild pageant. 

Sir Ferdinando, who was past mid- 
dle life, dreamed of founding on this 
strip of Maine coast a great seaport 
city from whose wharves armed ves- 
sels and ships of commerce should sail 
to all parts of the world, bearing the 
arms of the 
bringing back merchandise of every 


victorious King and 


description. So it came about that 
the King gave his ambitious emissary, 
in 1640, the first English charter for 
a city that was ever issued in Amer- 
ica, and so, with the dream of a Cathe- 
dral City in his brain, where the power 
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of stole and mitre should be second 
only to that of crown and sceptre, 
Sir Ferdinando ordered a “Church 
Chapel” or “oratory,” and ‘Govern- 
or’s palace” to be built, and sent his 
young kinsman, William Gorges, as 
his deputy until he should come. 

In 1639 he had sent to the “planta- 
tions” a band of skilled workmen with 
all of the necessary implements of toil, 
and the tools and machinery in use at 
that time for the building of houses 
and ships, together with oxen and the 
requisites for agriculture. 

A year later, when his “cosen,” 
nephew, or grandson (severally de- 
scribed by different histories), Thomas 
arrived from England with the deputy 
Lord Proprietor, William Gorges, he 
found the “Governor’s palace” in di- 
lapidation and everything in a state of 
demoralization. Yet despite this 
condition of affairs, Sir Ferdinando 
persevered in the project and secured 
the city charter, dated March 1, 1640, 


The territory incorporated comprised 
twenty-one square miles, and the first 
city in America was named Gorgeana. 

The citizens had authority to elect 
a mayor and eight aldermen each year, 
and could hold estate to any amount. 
Thomas Gorges was the first mayor, 
and the aldermen were, Bartholomew 
Barnett, Roger Garde, George Pud- 
dington, Edward Godfrey, Arthur 
Bragdon, Henry Simpson, Edward 
Johnson, and John Rogers. Roger 
Garde was also the recorder. The 
mayor and eight aldermen were ex- 
officio justices, and annually appointed 
four sergeants, whose badges of office 
were white rods. 

In 1643, Thomas Gorges returned 
to England, leaving Roger Garde as 
mayor, and in 1647 the ambitious Sir 
Ferdinando, without ever having 
seen the embryo city of his dreams 
—for the great warship which was to 
convey him to the colonies was 


wrecked when she was launched— 
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died in prison at the age of seventy- 
five, discouraged but not yet quite 
hopeless of the ultimate future of 
Gorgeana. Two years later, 1649, 
unhappy Charles I. laid his head upon 
the block. Meantime, after the pro- 
prietor’s death, the people of Gorg- 
eana, Kittery, Wells, and the Isles 
of Shoals (which latter were in- 
cluded in Sir Ferdinando’s grant) 
met together and after much squab- 
bling and turmoil formed themselves 
into a Confederacy for administration 
and protection. 

After the King’s execution, the riv- 
alry that had always existed between 
the two colonies, Massachusetts and 
the Province of Maine, was no longer 
held in abeyance, and in 1652 the 


stronger colony of Massachusetts 
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made good her claim to the ownership 
of her weaker sister and assumed con- 
trol of her. The city charter was 
revoked, a town charter was granted, 
and the name of Gorgeana was 
changed to that of York. At the 
same time, Roundhead influences were 
immediately set in motion to suppress 
the Royalist feeling that was very 
strong in the Episcopal settlement. 
One of the first acts of the new rul- 
ers was the erection of the Gaol, which 
was in accordance with the act passed 
in 1647 that “Each County shall have 
a house of correction,’ and these per- 
sons committed to such houses of cor- 
rection or prisons “shall first be 
whipped not exceeding ten stripes.” 
There is a bit of genuine Puritanical 
spirit in this enactment, and in 1653 
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MCINTYRE GARRISON HOUSE 


the famous old York Gaol was built, 
to stand, perhaps, as a silent menace 
to those who might be secretly in sym- 
pathy with the cause of young Charles 
Stuart, the exiled and fugitive heir 
to the throne of Great Britain. 

The Civil War in’ England that 
raged between Charles I. and the Brit- 
ish Parliament from 1641 to 1649 was 
a period of great inquietude to the in- 
habitants of York, who were at heart 
loyal to the Stuarts, and who detested 
Cromwell and their Roundhead neigh- 
bors, the “Bostonians,” as the Massa- 
chusetts Colonists were now called by 
the French settlers in Canada. It 
was during the first year of this war 
that Cromwell gained a victory over a 
body of Scotch troops fighting under 
the Royal Standard in the north of 
England. In this engagement a num- 
ber of Scotch royalists were taken 
prisoners, and among them were the 
Donalds or Donnells, the Maxwells 
and the McIntyres, all of whom were 
destined to play no inconsiderable part 


in the history of loyal little York 
across the wide Atlantic. 

Cromwell’s officer ordered that the 
Scotch prisoners should be ranged in 
a row and that every tenth man 
should be shot and that the rest should 
be deported to the American Colonies. 
Micum MclIntyre, one of the prison- 
ers, counted and discovering that he 
was a tenth man, with one super- 
human effort broke his bonds and at- 
tempted an escape. The daring of 
the venture pleased his captors, and 
though he was recaptured they com- 
muted his sentence to exile. Packing 
all that was left of his individual be- 
longings in a small oaken box, McIn- 
tyre with his fellow prisoners, the 
Maxwells and Donalds, set forth upon 
the voyage to New England. It was 
natural that upon hearing of Sir Fer- 
dinando Gorges’ Settlement at York, 
these young soldiers should make 
their way thither, and they took up 
their abode in what is now known as 


the second parish, a little settlement 
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which still bears the name of Scotland. 
But Micum MclIntyre, “Gentleman,” 
the most destitute one of the penniless 
Scotch troopers, met good luck in the 


MICUM MCINTYRE’S BOx 


New World. His story was told the 
writer by his lineal descendant, Mr. 
John McIntyre, the richest man in 
York County today. ‘Micum had a 
neighbor, a sort of Scotch cousin, who 
was in failing health and who had 
taken a great liking to the young fel- 
low. One day this man sent for him 
and said, ‘Kinsman, I am dying, and 
I am grieved to have my wife alone 
without protection in this wild coun- 
try. ‘Tis no fit place for a woman 
without husband, father, or brother, 
so I will bequeath her and all my land 
and property to you, Kinsman, if you 
will take them both and do fairly by 
each. What say you?’ And Micum 
agreed to the arrangement, so before 
many months passed he was the in- 
heritor of an estate and a wife!” 
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It was this same Micum who built 
the old McIntyre Garrison House on 
York River, which is within a few 
rods of Mr. John MclIntyre’s dwell- 
ing. This landmark of a fearsome 
and tempestuous period is the only one 
left of the many block houses that 
were built by the early settlers of the 
region, and it is still in a state of com- 
Like 


taces 


paratively good preservation. 
all such of that section, it 
south, for that way runs York River, 
down whose waters came the canoes of 
the hostile Indians. As _ frequent 
and sudden incursions of their savage 
neighbors might always be expected, 
it was of the greatest importance to 
have a clear river view. The old 
house with its rough-hewn timbers 
dove-tailed and trunnelled together, its 
caulked seams, and its loopholes for 
musketry, is one of the most interest- 
ing relics of the colonial period in New 
England. Up in the loft where the 


flooring is still intact there are 


from which watch could be 


“draws” 
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kept on an approaching enemy, while 
in the juttings of the second story that 
projects over the first all around, there 
are openings from which missiles 
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could be thrown upon the heads of the 
invaders, or from which water might 
be poured if the enemy should set fire 
to the house. The stout wooden bar 
that was held in place across the heavy 
oaken door by another of like dimen- 
sions, the latter one being propped 
against it and made fast by the first 
step of the stairway, did good service 
two hundred and sixty years ago, be- 
fore the day of locks in York. 

Up at the new McIntyre mansion, 
the daughter of the house shows vis- 
itors a smooth, round stone that is 
known in the neighborhood as the 
“pound stone.” When Micum’s “in- 
herited wife,” Hannah Pierce, was 
preparing to emigrate to the Colonies, 
she was walking along the shore one 
day. and picked it up. “This, per- 
chance, weighs about a pound,” she 
said as she balanced it in her palm. 
“T’ll see if it does,” and finding that it 
really did, and exactly to a dot, the 
thriftv housewife put it in her pocket 
and brought it all the way across the 
broad ocean. “For,” said she, “it 
may chance there be no such thing as 


THE POUND STONE 


scales and weights for the fair meas- 
ure of cheese and butter in those sav- 
age lands.” 

Here, too, young Malcolm MclIn- 








TABLE CHAIR IN THE GARRISON HOUSE 


tyre, after a good deal of persuasion, 
arrayed himself in an ancestor’s suit 
of clothes, and, holding an old sword 
taken from the Junkin Garrison in his 
hand, posed for an illustration of “Ye 
olden time.” There was a bit of in- 
spiration in the boyish freak, for his 
family’s arms show a hand holding a 
drawn sword, with the prophetic 
motto, “Through Difficulties.” 

From the time of its earliest settle- 
ment, the location of Maine made it 
an easy prey to the incursions of the 
savage tribes that roamed from its 
boundaries northward to the French 
settlements of Acadia and Canada. 
Acadia, as the French understood it, 
consisted of Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick, and a very large part of Maine. 
In these wilds, the Abenakis, who 
were converts to Romanism and 
strong allies of France, hunted, fished, 
and harassed the English trading set- 
tlements of Maine. In 1689 they en- 
tirely destroyed the outpost of Pema- 
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quid. In 1690 they and their French 
friends had made so many attacks upon 
the New England ports and villages 
that nothing was left on the eastern 
side of the Piscataqua River except 
the towns of Wells, York, and Kittery. 
Sir William Phips’s easy conquest of 
Port Royal had, however, somewhat 
changed the attitude of the Abenakis 
toward the English settlers, whom 
they began to fear and whose trade 
was attractive. Five chiefs of the na- 
tion signed a truce with the Massachu- 
setts commissioners which filled the 
French with alarm. If these Abena- 
kis made terms with the “Bostonians,” 
the settlements on the St. Lawrence 
would be in danger of attack, a thing 
not to be feared so long as the sav- 
ages remained loyal to France. It 
was French policy, therefore, to arouse 
the antagonism of the Abenakis 
against the English. Some of the 
tribes had no part in the truce and 
were still thirsty for English blood. 
To them the French addressed them- 
selves to such effect that the village of 
York was attacked and _ almost. de- 
stroyed by a band of savages led by 
French, on the night of February 5 
1692. The enemy had made their 
way along the frozen streams and 
trackless forests on snow-shoes, jour- 
neying for nearly a month toward 
hapless little York. Arriving at Mount 
Agamenticus on the afternoon of the 
fourth, they could see plainly from its 
summit the group of scattered houses 
of the settlement along the banks of 
the Agamenticus or York River. The 


attack was successful and before dawn 
one hundred and fifty of the inhabi- 
tants had been killed or taken captive, 
and every house on the northeast side 
of the river burned, with the exception 
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of the garrison house, the meeting- 
house, and the old gaol. Among the 
captives was a child of four, whose 
sturdy efforts to get away so amused 
his captors that he was allowed to es- 
cape. This was the first Indian ad- 
venture of Jeremiah Moulton, whose 
name afterwards became a terror to 
the red man, who was a distinguished 
officer in the French War, holding the 
rank of Colonel at the capture of 
Louisburg and marching all the way 
from York to Quebec with a company 
He was also an official 
the Gaol after- 
wards, while serving as sheriff of the 


of soldiers. 
resident of years 
Province of Maine. His son, Jere- 
miah junior, was an officer in the 
Revolutionary War and died of “army 
fever” in 1777, while his grandson, 
Jotham, was commissioned Brigadier- 
General February 8, 1776. The 
three daughters of the second Colonel 
Jeremiah, Abegail, Hannah, and Lucy, 
were married to Dr. Job Lyman, Cap- 
tain Samuel Sewall, and Mr. Storer 
Sewall, respectively, and the ancestral 
home of the Moultons and of the origi- 
nal Colonel Jeremiah is now the resi- 
dence of Judge Putnam, who inherited 
it from his mother, a daughter of 
Captain Samuel Sewall and Hannah 
(Moulton) Sewall. 

Although Sir Ferdinando Gorges 
had dreamed of establishing an Epis- 
copal form of worship in York, there 
was no clergyman there during his 
1660, one Burdet 
had, indeed, gathered a congregation 
about him, but he was found guilty of 
improper conduct by the civil author- 
ity and soon after gave up the role of 
teacher and preacher. Due, perhaps, 
to this lack of spiritual instruction, 


one may read an extraordinary record 


government. In 
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of “an humble petition to the Court” 
presented by Richard Cutts and John 
Cutting, stating “that contrary to the 
act or order of the court which says 
‘no woman shall live on the Isle of 
Shoals’ John Reynolds has brought 
his wife thither, also a stock of goats 
and swine. Your Petition- 
ers therefore pray that the act of court 
may be put in execution of the removal 
of all women, also the goats and 
swine.” The Court had the obnox- 
ious swine removed, but Goodie Rey- 
nolds was allowed to enjoy the com- 
pany of her husband “if no further 
complaint come against her.” Two 
decades later, however, the order of 
things was changed, for at a court 
held Dec. 24, 1665, “Joane Ford of 
the Isles of Shoals was sentenced to 
receive” nine stripes at the post for 
“calling the Constable a horn-headed 
and cow-headed rogue.” 

After the death of Charles I. the 
Episcopal element seems to have been 
eliminated almost utterly from the 
town of York, and the stricter re- 





ligious principles of the Puritans be- 
gan to thrive on that soil that was in- 
tended to nurture Episcopacy. 

The restoration of royal government 
in England brought unpleasant 
changes to the people in the Province 
of Maine, who had _ found under the 
administration of Cromwell’s Protec- 
torate more freedom of thought and 
action than they had before enjoyed, 
for dissolute Charles II. was growing 
jealous of the Colonies. In 1676 he 
confirmed the rights of the heirs of 
Sir Ferdinando Gorges “both as_ to 
soil and government.” All of these 
rights and titles to the Province of 
Maine the people relinquished to Mas- 
sachusetts in 1676 for the sum of one 
thousand two hundred and _ fifty 
pounds. This proceeding the king 
bitterly resented. | Massachusetts de- 
clined to give up what she had bought 
and at once assumed absolute juris- 
diction. 

Sir William Phips, the hero of Port 
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Royal, and the new Royal Governor, 
brought the William and Mary charter 
from England. This was dated Oc- 
tober 7, 1691, and went into effect 
May 14, 1692. As Parkman remarks, 
two giant intellects within two in- 
valid bodies were now struggling for 
supremacy in Acadia—the genius of 
Richelieu and the genius of William of 
Orange—and the Province of Maine 
was the scene of many conflicts. 

It was the June following the ter- 
rible massacre at York that the French 
and Abenakis crossed Penobscot Bay 
and marched upon Wells, one of the 
villages of the early York Confederacy. 
This village had been, during the win- 
ter, crowded with refugees from pil- 
laged farmhouses, but famine and mis- 
ery had driven most of them beyond 
the Piscataqua, and the few left had 
taken refuge in the five fortified 
houses. Of these that belonging to 
Joseph Storer was the largest and 
safest, as it was surrounded by a pali- 
sade. It was occupied by fifteen 
armed men under a_ militia officer, 
Captain Convers. Two sloops and a 
sail boat ran up the 
creek, bringing fourteen 
and food for the half starved garri- 
son. This was fortunate, for the next 
morning one of Storer’s men, John 
Diamond, while on his way from the 
garrison house to the sloops was 
seized by the Indians “and dragged 
off by the hair.” With yells and 
warwhoops some of the Indians 
rushed upon the garrison, demanding 
their surrender, while others attacked 
the sloops, but were repulsed by the 
handful of men on board. The ebb- 
ing tide had stranded the vessels and 
the Canadians constructed a shield of 
planks which they fastened to a cart 





neighboring 
more men 
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and attempted to shove toward the 
sloops in the mud; then the tide be- 
gan to rise, and, the chief of the at- 
tacking party being killed, the rest 
broke and ran, many falling under 
the fire of the sailors. Then the whole 
body, nearly four hundred in all, fell 
upon the garrison house. The dis- 
parity in numbers was appalling. An 
Englishman suggested surrender. “If 
you say that again,’ answered Con- 
vers, “you are a dead man.” “Had 
the allies made a bold assault,” re- 
marks Parkman, “he and his follow- 
ers must have been overpowered ; but 
this mode of attack was contrary to 
Indian maxims.” | When the assail- 
ants offered terms brave Convers re- 
plied, “I want nothing but men to 
fight with!’ The women in the gar- 
rison passed ammunition to the men, 
and sometimes they fired themselves 
upon the enemy. Thirty resolute men 
had withstood four hundred and foiled 
one of the fiercest and most formid- 
able bands that ever attacked the set- 
tlers in Acadia. Poor John Dia- 
mond, the prisoner, was tortured to 
death. There is an archaic simplicity, 
an antique heroism, an imperishable 
glory in this story of Captain Con- 
vers and his dauntless band of thirty! 

The William and Mary Charter em- 
braced the whole territory of the State 
of Maine, in two divisions: that ex- 
tending from the Piscataqua to the 
Kennebec was called the Province of 
Maine; that between the Kennebec 
and St. Croix River was called Saga- 


dahoc. Legislative power was vested 
in two branches. The Council, or 
Board of Assistants, consisted of 


twenty-eight members, and formed the 
upper house, while the other was 


called the House of Representatives. 
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COL. JEREMIAH MOULTON’S WAISTCOAT AND 
TANKARD 


The ecclesiastical history of York 
dates from the organization of the first 
Congregational Church by the Rever- 
end Shubael Dummer, about 1662. 
This man of God, who was a native 
of Newbury, Massachusetts, a grad- 
uate of Harvard, and greatly re- 
spected, was killed by the Indians in 
the York massacre. He married a 
daughter of the celebrated Edward 
R. Rishworth, the first chosen “record- 
er of writts.” Six years later a remark- 
able man, also from Newbury, came to 
York, where he preached until his or- 
dination in 1700. This was the ec- 
centric Samuel, familiarly known as 
“Father” Moody, who declined a stip- 
ulated salary and chose to live upon 
the voluntary contributions of the peo- 
ple. This does not appear to have 
been an altogether successful arrange- 
ment, for more than once his family 
came very near to starvation. In fact. 
Mr. Moody had to appeal to the Gen- 
eral Court of Massachusetts for “such 
allowance as your wisdom and justice 
shall see fit.” The Court “saw fit” to 
allow twelve pounds sterling. Father 
Moody appears to have exercised the 


privilege of making personal remarks 
from the vantage ground of his pulpit 
with appalling frankness. It was the 
Sunday after Judge Sewall’s mar- 
riage, that that stately gentleman in 
small-clothes, silver shoe buckles, pow- 
der and ruffles, repaired to the house 
of worship accompanied by his bride 
in her wedding slippers and arrayed in 
one of her bridal gowns. Father 
Moody paused in his discourse, and 
pointing to the pair said rebukingly, 
“Here comes Judge Sewall with his 
lady and his ungodly strut.” How 
the poor bride must have felt! The 
memory of her gracious and dignified 
bearing is still cherished in York 
where they point out the old Sewall 
Mansion to strangers with pride, and 


those historic wedding slippers are 





kept under a glass case in the loan 
collection of local curios. 

For half a century York’s leading 
man was David Sewall. He was grad- 
uated from Harvard in 1755, and was 
classmate and life-long friend of John 
Adams. Admitted an attorney in 1760 
he was for sixty-four years identified 
with the town’s history. It was dur- 
ing Washington’s administration that 
the beautiful and stately residence now 
known as Coventry Hall, the summer 
home of Rev. Frank Sewall of Wash- 
ington, was built. Here Judge Sew- 
all entertained President Monroe on 
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TANKARD 
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classmate and life-long friend of John 
Adams. Admitted an attorney in 1760 
he was for sixty-four years identified 
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COVENTRY HALL 


his “progress” eastward, horses for 
the President’s private coach being 
furnished along the road, and the offi- 
cers of the York County Regiment of 
Militia acting as mounted escort from 
the Maine line. 

the Old 


Burying Ground bears the following 


David Sewall’s stone in 


well deserved inscription: 
“Concecrated to the memory of the Hon. 
David Sewall, L. L. D. 


olence was happily directed by an enlight- 


An elevated benev- 


ened intellect. Conscientious in duty he 
faithful Piety 


with patriarchal simplicity of manners con- 


was ever in its discharge. 
spired to secure him universal esteem. 

3ench of the Su- 
preme Court of the State and District Court 


of the U. States with dignified uprightness 


“Having occupied the 


for forty years without one failure of at- 


tendance, he retired from public life in 
1818 and died Oct. 22, 1825, aged XC 
years. 


Death but entombs the body, 
Life the Soul.” 


It was during the ministry of Father 
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Moody that the 
York was organized under a warrant 
William date:| 


March 5, 1731. It was also during his 


“Parish Se ciety ot 


issued by Pepperell, 
pastorate, in 1747, that the old meet- 
ing-house was burned and the pres- 
the 
timbers as were sound of the old build- 


ent one was erected, such of 


ing being incorporated in the new. 
Father Moody married Hannah Sew- 
all, and left a son and daughter, The 
Mrs. 
aunt of 


Reverend Joseph Moody and 
Emerson of Malden, great 
Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
The son’s life story makes one of 
the strangest, saddest pages of York 
history. Born in 1700, he graduated 
from Harvard at eighteen and soon 
afterwards was made Register of 
Deeds of York County. 
the County Court. 


Father Moody, however, was anxious 


In 1730 ke 
was Judge of 


to have his son enter the ministry, an1 
with filial obedience but poor judg- 
ment, Joseph resigned his civil office 
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HANNAH SEWALL MOODY 


and was ordained pastor of the Con- 
gregational Church of the Second 
Parish of York in 1732, his father as- 
sisting in the ceremony. The eccen- 
tric disposition of the father was ac- 
centuated in the sensitive, dreamy, 
morbid temperament of the son, Per- 
haps the young minister regretted hav- 
ing given up a profession which prom- 
ised a brilliant career. Perhaps over- 
work destroved the equilibrium of a 
peculiarly delicately balanced brain. 
or it may have been that the morbid 
New England conscience made him 
brood overmuch upon the unfortunate 
accident of his boyhood when he had 
accidentally shot his hunting compan- 
ion, young Preble, when they were out 
together one day. At all events, the 
brilliant young minister’s mind became 
impaired. He resigned his pastorate. 
declaring that the weight of an unpar- 
donable sin was upon his guilty soul 
and that he was unfit to enjoy the fel- 
lowship of men. Retiring from the 
society of friend and neighbor, he cov- 


ered his face with a black handker- 
chief. This he never removed, and 
he became known far and near as 
“Handkerchief Moody.” One can 
imagine the awe of the villagers, the 
fear of the children as they scudded 
down lanes and around corners, the 
hush of feminine chatter when that 
ghost-like figure with the veiled face 
was seen about the streets of the 
quaint old town—a figure of mystery 
and tragedy. The old moth-eaten 
table upon which he took his solitary 
meals is one of the most interesting 
relics preserved in the Gaol, now used 
as a museum. 

One day the black-veiled minister, 
who had not for many years lifted his 
beautiful voice in song, suddenly be- 
gan to sing. Through the closed door 
of his room came in clear melodious 
notes, the hymn, 


“Oh for an overcoming faith 
To cheer my dying hours!” 


The next morning they found him 
dead in his bed. Let us hope that the 
“overwhelming faith” was given to 
cheer the lonely end of a lonelier life. 

There were other strange personages 
who used to wander about old York. 
The mysterious St, Aspinquid, the In- 
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dian missionary whose grave lies on the 
heights of Mount Agamenticus, was 
once a familiar figure in the vicinity. 
Tradition says he was a native of York, 
England, who came to Maine, and 
dwelt among the Indians, who grew to 
know and love him, and to whom he 
was somewhat a father as well as a 
teacher. None knew his name. From 
the date of his advent in York it might 
very reasonably be assumed that he 
was one of the English Jesuit priests, 
exiled by the destruction of the monas- 
teries by Cromwell’s Puritans, and that 
as was the fashion of that Order, he 
adopted the dress and manner of life 
of the savages he came to Christianize. 
How else could the title St. Aspinquid 
have originated? It would have been 
natural for the children of the forest 
to have learned stories of angel, mar- 
tyr and saint from his life and to have 
called their benefactor by that name he 
had taught them to revere. At his 
death his faithful followers brought a 
sacrifice of six thousand five hundred 
and eleven votive animals. 

“Old Tricky,” a piratical fisherman 
who lived at Bra’boat Harbor, was very 
much feared along the coast as a ma- 
levolent creature who “laid curses’’ on 
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those he disliked. These curses, how- 
ever, could not take effect until he had 
bound a certain amount of sand with a 
rope. According to tradition, before 
a storm he used to be heard muttering, 
‘More rope, more rope,”’ and even now 
superstitious folk say the figure of an 
old man with shaggy locks flying in the 
wind and bearing a bag of sand on his 
back may be seen hurrying along the 
gray sands, and between the sobbing of 
the wind and sea, the cry “more rope, 
more rope,’ may be heard now and 





then. His bible, which is supposed to 
be haunted, is one of York’s most cher- 
ished treasures. 

Still later, before 1832, Mistress 
Betty Potter and her familiar friend, 
Mistress Esther Brooks, were awe-in- 
spiring citizens of York. 
sters lived on the dividing line between 
York and Kittery, by which device they 
escaped paying taxes in either town. 
When, however, President Jackson had 
the nation’s “surplus revenue” divided 
among the inhabitants of the United 
States, Betty and Esther, not living in 
either place, were the only people in 
America who failed to receive their re- 
spective shares, the just reward of in- 
iquity ! 

Mrs. Emma L. Paul, the great- 
granddaughter of Elder John Brad- 


These spin- 























OLD BRADBURY HOUSE 


bury, who was a staunch adherent of 
the King, owns and resides in the old 
Bradbury house in York. Elder John 
was a grandson of Thomas Bradbury 
who came to York in 1639 as the agent 
of Sir Ferdinando Gorges, and who 
afterwards settled in Salisbury, Massa- 
chusetts. It was Mary Perkins, the 
wife of this Thomas Bradbury, who at 
the age of ninety years was tried and 
condemned for “witchcraft.” The good 
lady’s escape is a strange story, be- 
longing to Salisbury rather than to 
York history. 

The loan collection of curios in the 
Gaol Museum owes its existence to the 
energy and good judgment of the 
ladies of York village, who three years 
ago saved the historic old building 
from the ravages of time, rats, and 
tramps. The suggestion came from 
William Dean Howells, the novelist. 


who, passing the dilapidated house one 
day and observing the door swinging 
open over the rotting sills, remarked : 
“Why can’t you save the old house? 
It is worth saving.” This was the 
seed of the idea. Not only the old 
Gaol was preserved, but colonial relics, 
some of much more than local interest 
and value, were collected by the ladies 
of the town, who established a mu- 
seum of York antiquities within the 
walls that once grimly guarded evil 
doers. Mrs. Newton Perkins, who owns 
the ancient Pell House, just above 
Sewall’s Bridge, gave a lawn party to 
inaugurate “doing something to get 
funds for the project.” Thomas Nel- 
son Page, John Fox, and Mr. Howells 
read on the occasion. The idea was 
popular and the “Village Historical and 
Improvement Society” began its work 
of preservation and rejuvenation. 
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The Pell house stands not far from 
the famous old ‘“Sewall’s Bridze,” said 
to be the first pile bridge in the United 
States, built in 1761 by Major Samuel 
Sewall, a great architect in his day. 
He was engaged soon after to build a 
and 


similar bridge between Boston 


THE PELL HOUSE 














Charlestown. The 
Pell house, which is 
supposed from _ its 
architecture to have 
been contemporary 
with the Gaol, pos- 
sesses the dignity of 
antiquity and the 
charm of modern 
comfort, and makes 
an ideal country 
Almost all 
of the distinguished old Colonial fam- 
ilies that helped to make York hon- 


ored of old are represented in name 


home. 


and in blood today,—Moulton, Brad- 
Dennett, 
Donnell, 


Sewall, 
Barrell, 


bury, 
Moody, 


McIntyre, 
Varrell, 


Bragdon, Dummer, Stacey, Jenkins, 


and many others of note. 


3ut this old town with the fragrance 
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of old laces and brocade still hanging 
York 


legends, its traditions, its historic as- 


about it—aristocratic with its 





sociations—is no longer isolated and 
remote ;although it is in truth a forgot- 
ten seaport, for its wharves are almost 
deserted and sea-traffic has passed it 
by, it has become a 
Mecca for artists. lit- 
erary folk, and sum- 
mer visitors. 

The first summer 
hotel was built early 
in the seventies and 
when the steam rail- 
road came in 1887, to 
take the place of the 
coach 


dusty stage 





THE BARRELL MANSION 


from Portsmouth, hotels and boarding 
houses grew in number and improved 
in quality and handsome cottages for 
summer residents began to dot the 
shores. The growth of the town as a 
summer resort has been very fast dur- 
ing the last few years and has de- 
limits four 


veloped within _ its 


quite distinct summer villages,—York 
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Harbor, York Beach, York Cliffs, 
and Long Beach. Even York Village. 
always the town’s centre for business 
and public and church affairs, gains by 
the summer invasion so that frequently 
the resident population of about three 
thousand becomes between the months 
of June and September a community of 
ten thousand, and much has been done 
to make life pleasant for the strangers 
and those who come back to their birth- 
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SEWALL’S BRIDGE 


GOLF CLUB 


place. The handsome new Golf Club 
House is a good example. 

The historic houses of this quaint 
town draw visitors from the surround- 





THOMAS NELSON PAGE’S COTTAGE 


ing neighborhoods, and the witch’s 
grave in the old burying ground, 
where the dead of many generations 
sleep, arouses a great deal of specula- 
tion. As witches, by an unwritten 
law, were almost never married, and 
as they were usually buried either at 
low-water mark or at the junction of 
three roads, this grave of “Mary Na- 
son, wife of Samuel Nason, died Au- 
gust 28, 1772, aged 29 years,” does not 
seem to fit the requirements of a bona 
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fide witch. In spite, however, of these 
discrepancies, this wide tablet slab 
lying between two upright head and 
foot-stones possesses a weird interest 
to those who are inclined to supersti- 
tion. 

Stage Neck, where the Marshall 
House’ stands, is the historic ground 
where the people from the Isles of 
Shoals were ordered to remove during 
the Revolution. The view from here 
is one of the finest in the neighborhood, 
surpassed only perhaps by that from 
Mount Agamenticus, the hizhest point 
along this part of the 
Northward stretches the rocky coast 
with a background of woodland, while 
to the east lies the blue ocean with 
Boon Island Lighthouse clearly visible 
‘nine miles away. One of the early 
lighthouse keepers, Captain Eliphalet 
‘Grover, spent his time in making bass 
‘viols, one of which he presented to the 
first Congregational Church in York, 


Maine coast. 
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June 4, 1834. His successor was also 
a musician and played upon it for many 
years. 

The old town celebrates, this sum- 
mer, its two-hundred-and-fiftieth birth- 
day since Massachusetts bought out the 
right of the Province of Maine in 1652, 
and it will wear holiday garb during 
the pageant: but to enjoy the unique 
charm of the place, one must visit it 
when the hush of a drowsy summer 
afternoon lies over the town ; when the 
shady streets are quiet and the grim old 
Gaol, the haunted witch’s house, and 
the ancient head-stones in the cemetery 
are bathed in the sunshine and, 
like the land of the Lotos Eaters, it 
seems a place where it is “always after- 
noon.” 


Then indeed the magic thrall of his- 
tory, poetry, and tradition falls upon 
the visitor, and invests with a halo of 
romance this quaint old York—a for- 
gotten seaport. 





THE WITCH’S GRAVE 























The Hill Stream 
By Alice D’Alcho 


IGH on the hillside, here I sit and dream— 
And, far below me, see bright waters gleam; 
Now dancing onward, wreathed with rainbow spray, 
Now winding gently among the boulders gray: 
Hid for a moment ‘neath the o’erhanging shade, 
Then to the glory of the moon displayed. 
ever giving grace— 





Yet ever lovely 
Some light reflecting, e’en in darkest place. 


Say, O my soul, shall this be said of thee— 

Thy light withdrawn, and dark adversity 
O’ershading all; thy chiefest friend grown cold; 
Yet thou wert fair, as in the days of old? 

Those days of old—when all Earth’s joys were thine, 
When thou didst quaff life’s richest, rarest wine; 
When it was sweet to live—thy way to trace; 

Say, canst thou shine, e’en in the shadowed place? 
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Washington-Greene 
Correspondence 


A large collection of original letters written by General Washington 
and General Greene has come into the editor’s possession. It is our inten- 
tion to reproduce in fac-simile those of the letters which present the most 
interesting details and side lights on the great events of the period 
covered, even though some of the letters may have been previously 


published. A printed copy of the letters herewith appears on pages 702 


and 703.—EpiTor. 
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Gen. Washington to Gen Greene 


PHILADELPHIA, 19th December, 1781. 
My DEAR SIR, 

The president informs me that you have been furnished with the Resolves of the roth 
instant, requiring the several States to compleat the deficiencies of their respective quotas by the rst of 
March next—He also informs me it is expected that I should myself call for and transmit the necessary 
returns. But as this would occasion an immense delay and loss of time, I must request you in the first 
instance to furnish the Executives of Delaware—-Maryland—Virginia—North Carolina—South Carolina 
and Georgia with the state of their several lines, and give them Credit for any men they may have serving 
in those Legionary Corps or Artillery under your command. You will be kind enough to transmit dupli- 
cates tome. The returns of the Pennsylvania Line may be sent to me and I will present them myself. 

That the Adjutant General may more easily digest the whole into one general Return, he has made out 
a form and forwarded it to the several posts. One set of them you have inclosed, by which you will be 
pleased to direct your Deputy Adjutant General to guide himself. 

Inclosed you have the Copy of a letter which I have written to the States from whence your Troops 
are drawn, apologizing for not transmitting the Returns myself—pressing a compliance with the requisition, 
and pointing out the only mode of preventing the imposition of improper men upon the Army. 

The European Fleet consisting of upwards of one hundred vessels sailed from New York the 15th. I 
can yet hear of no preparations for the embarkation of any troops from thence, which makes me conclude 
that they do not think at present of giving any reinforcement to the Southward. 

I am with the greatest esteem, 
my dear Sir, 

Your most ob’t and h’ble Ser’t, 
G. WasHINGTON. 


Maj’r. Gen’l. Greene. 














Gen. Greene to Gen. Washington 


Heap Quarters, St. Paut’s ParisuH, 
. January 24th, 1782. 
Sir, 


Since I wrote your Excellency on the 9th of December I have been favor’d with your despatches 
of the 15th and 19th of December. My letter to Congress of this date, a copy of which I enclose, will in- 
form your Excellency of the arrival of General St. Clair with the Pennsylvania and Maryland troops. The 
Virginian officers protested against marching until they got their pay, and are still in Virginia. Your 
Excellency’s aprehensions were very right respecting the diminution of Gen. St. Clair’s command. The 
Virginia line left us at the same time the other came up which leaves us little stronger than we were before. 
Some reinforcements have arrived lately from York. It is said near 400 men. Through a good channel 
of intelligence I got information of troops expected both from Cork and New York. I was so alarmed at it 
that I sent off Capt. Rosedale to Virginia and Lt. Col. Stewart to North Carolina to try to hasten on sup- 
port and wrote to Count Rochambeau for a 1000 men of his command, but if more convenient and con- 
sistent with the plan you & he had concerted it would still be more agreeable for him to move with his 
whole force this way. Since I sent off those despatches the Cork fleet arriv’d without troops except about 
60 artillery men. I am still under great apprehensions ot troops coming from York notwithstanding the 
flattering accounts your Excellency gives me. We are in a poor situation to contend with a very superior 
force. Our men are almost naked for want of overalls and shirts, and the greater part of the army bare- 
foot. We have no rum or prospect of any. None within four hundred miles of us and little or none pro- 
viding in Virginia; and if there was ever so much there, the difficulty of transportation would prevent our 
getting it as we were four weeks without ammunition since we have been in the lower country and a 
plenty of this article at Charlotte waiting for the means of transportation. Had the enemy got knowledge 
and availed themselves of our situation they might have ruined us. 

I shall agreeable to your Excellency’s direction transmit to the respective States an exact return of 
their troops; and I wish your representation may have the desired effect. But the States have become so 
tardy as to regard representations little more than an idle dream or Eastern tale. Nor nave I the least 
hopes of our difficulties lessening on this head until the powers of Congress are more extensive and the 
subordination of the States better acknowledged. When any State can be made to feel an inconvenience 
from disobeying a requisition of Congress then and not till then can we hope our measures will have vigor 
and a combination of our force take place. We may write until we are blind & the local policy of the 
States in perfect security will counteract our wishes. From the very same source I apprehend it almost 
impossible to establish matters of finance upon such a footing as to answer the public demands. If such of 
the States as refused or neglected to comply with the Congressional requisitions were deprived of the lib- 
erty of trade either foreign or domestic out of their own State it might serve to fix a little obligation to 
effect a compliance. 

I perfectly agree with your Excellency that we should improve every moment this winter, to be in 
readiness to open the campaign to advantage. To be well prepar’d for war is certainly the most likely way 
of procuring peace. I have recommended to this State to raise some black Kegiments. To fill up their 
Regiments with whites is impracticable and to get reinforcements from the Northward precarious and at 
best difficult from the prejudices respecting the climate. Some are for it but the greater part of the people 
are opposed to it. The Assembly are now sitting at Jacksonborough four miles from our camp on the other 
side of the Edisto. : 

I am with great respect, 
Your Excellency’s most 
obedt humble Ser, 
N. GREENE. 


His Excellency 
General Washington. 








— 








A Fair Exchange-An Old-Home- 
Week Romance 


By Emma Gary Wallace 


RS. CROMPTON was in a 
flutter of excitement. Be- 
sides being one of the Re- 
ception Delegation, a Pat- 

roness of the Grand Ball, and Convener 
of the Old-Home-Week Committee 
of Hospitality, she was to entertain 
the Honorable Josiah Hilton, who 
was to come all the way from Texas to 
be the orator of the week’s festivities. 

She sighed as she wondered if he 
had changed, and she could not refrain 
from a glance at her mirror to satisfy 
herself of the permanency of her own 
charms. It was a handsome face that 
looked back at her: the face of a wom- 
an in the prime of a perfectly matured 
womanhood. 

She had placed two rooms of her 
finely appointed home at the service of 
loyal Vermonters, and it was with no 
small degree of satisfaction to her that 
the honorable gentleman 
nephew had fallen to her lot. She was 
pleased to renew the acquaintance with 
the uncle, and secretly hopeful that the 
nephew might interest Sadie. It would 
take her mind off that unfortunate 
school-girl love affair which had so 
disturbed their summer’s peace. Mrs. 


and his 


Crompton smiled complacently as she 
thought how cleverly she had nipped 
that affaire d’amour in the bud; for 
she well knew her niece to be as will- 
ful as she was pretty. As that young 


lady’s guardian she had pointed out to 
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her the undesirability of such an en- 
tanglement. Sadie argued with the 
fluency of a second Portia. Then, los- 
ing her temper, Mrs. Crompton scold- 
ed. Sadie wept, but was still obdur- 
Finally a prompt discontinuance 
of all communication was ordered. The 
letters ceased to come, and it was pre- 
sumable that they ceased to go also. 
In place of spending her mornings 
scribbling, Sadie took long horse-back 
rides on “Kentucky Belle.” 

The rides were doing her good, Mrs. 
Crompton reflected. Only that morn- 
ing her niece had gone out pale and 
heavy eyed, and returned from her gal- 
lop across the hills with sparkling eyes 
and rosy cheeks. Clearly she was 
learning to forget the University stu- 
dent, who had no fortune but his own 
indomitable courage (Mrs, Cromp- 
ton mentally designated it “cheek’’). 
Some day Sadie would rise up and call 
her blessed for preventing such a 
mésalliance. 


ate. 


It was a relief to have 
the affair over, and she paused to lis- 
ten to her niece’s clear sweet voice 
singing blithely as she busied herself 
among the decorations. Her deft fin- 
gers banked flowers and trailed vines 
until the house was a bower of fra- 
grant beauty. 

“Do you suppose the Honorable 
Mr. Hilton will appreciate all this, 
Aunt Sarah?” Sadie inquired, with 
a wave of her hand as she sank weari- 
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ly into a chair to watch her aunt draw 
on her gloves preparatory to departing 
to meet her guests. 

“Of course he will, child, and if he 
should not, I do,” and she leaned over 
and fondly kissed the fair young girl, 
“go and rest, dear, until we return.” 

* * * K K ok 

It was with mingled emotions that 
Mrs. Crompton welcomed the Honor- 
able Josiah Hilton. 

“Why—why, Sarah, how handsome 
you are still, and as young as ever,” 
and he shook her hand as only a man 
can shake it who has not seen home 
and home people for nearly twenty 
years. “Allow me to present my 
nephew, Mr. Charles Hamilton. He 
is an out and out Texan, but when he 
heard that I was coming, nothing 
would do but he must come too, to see 
his father’s old home. Well—well, 
how good it is to be back again among 
the old familiar scenes.” 

“And such a pleasure for us to have 
our friends come back to see us. Is 
it not a delightful idea—this vearly 
‘At Home,’ to renew old acquaintances 
and form new ones?” and Mrs. Cromp- 
ton turned to Mr. Hamilton with a 
charming smile. She saw a tall ath- 
letic fellow, with a wholesome com- 
plexion, frank blue eyes, and wavy 
chestnut hair. “Just as Joe looked 
before we quarrelled,” she thought, 
“why could not Sadie fall in love with 
some well-connected fellow like that?” 

“Any children, Sarah?’ asked the 
Honorable Josiah as he seated himself 
in the carriage. 

“None of my own, but my niece lives 
with me. Otherwise, since Mr. 
Crompton died I should have been 
quite alone.” 

Both sighed, and_ involuntarily 





looked over at the old elm-tree on the 
hill-side where their own lover’s quar- 
rel had taken place—the quarrel which 
sent him headlong into a new country 
and her to a marriage of pique. 

“And you, Josiah?” she said timid- 
ly. 

“IT never married,” he answered 
slowly, “I was true to my love’s young 
dream,” and he looked at her search- 
ingly. 

Mrs. Crompton crimsoned and then 
grew deadly pale. Young Hamilton 
saw nothing. He was drinking in the 
pure mountain air, and feasting his 
eyes on misty highlands and verdant 
intervales. He did not notice the long 
pause and the renewal of common- 
places, until he was brought back to 
his immediate surroundings by the 
voice of his hostess. 

“Here we are at ‘The Crest.’ Wel- 
come, in this your first home-coming 
to the dear old Mother State, and may 
this be the precursor of many happy 
reunions.” 

Mr. Hilton hastily drew his hand 
across his eyes. They were suspi- 
ciously moist, and he coughed with un- 
necessary violence to clear his throat. 
On the broad piazza before him he 
saw a vision of girlish loveliness. “Just 
as Sarah looked before I went to Tex- 
as,” he thought, “why couldn’t Char- 
ley fall in love with some sweet coun- 
try-girl like that?” 

In another moment the introductions 
were over, and Sadie had cordially 
greeted the Honorable Josiah, and 
rather coldly shaken hands with the 
nephew. She quite ignored him at 
luncheon, and studiously avoided him 
all the afternoon. Mrs. Crompton was 
disappointed and annoyed. She felt it 
her duty to expostulate with her niece, 
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but the opportunity did not occur until 
the ladies retired to make their even- 
ing toilets. 

“He is such a perfect gentleman, 
Sadie,” she remonstrated, ‘that I 
can see no occasion for this Arctic frig- 
idity.”’ 

“Why, Auntie dear, I thought I 
had been perfectly lovely to him. He 
is such a dear old soul that I fell in 
love with him at first sight.” 

“T do not mean Mr. Hilton, child, 
but the nephew.” 

“Mr. Hamilton? Oh, he is too 
young, altogether too young; besides 
young men nowadays do not amount to 
much anyway.” 

The words sounded suspiciously 
familiar to Mrs. Crompton, and she 
turned sharply to Sadie, but that young 
lady was gazing out of the window 
with child-like innocence. 

“Now, girlie, don’t be naughty, be 
nice to them both; they are my guests, 
and, as an especial favor to me, I ask 
you to try to like Mr. Hamilton. Re- 
member it is to be only for a few days, 
dear.” 

Sadie’s face was a study. There 
was a flicker of a smile in the big 
brown eyes and an expression of pos- 
itive pain about the rosebud mouth. 
Mrs Crompton thought her on the 
verge of relenting, but a moving 
shadow in the rose-garden below, 
hardened her heart. 

“Very well, Auntie, for your sake 
I'll try to be nice to Mr. Hamilton, 
but I cannot help thinking his uncle 
perfectly sweet, can I?” 

Mrs. Crompton bit her lip with vex- 
ation. What if Josiah should take a 


fancy to this slip of a girl? 
The shadowy figure below moved 
impatiently. 
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“I will be good, Auntie, indeed I 
will, and the very next time I see this 
much abused swain I promise to make 
peace with him. It is growing late; 
bye-bye! | must run down and get a 
rose for my hair.” And with a snatch 
of song upon her lips, she ran lightly 
down the broad stairway, across the 
garden, under the vine-covered arbor, 
and straight into the arms of the de- 
tested Mr. Hamilton. 

“T thought you would never come, 
Sweetheart.” 

“And I thought I should never get 
the chance. Oh, Charley, I feel that I 
arch-deceiver. Aunt 
Sarah has just been lecturing me on 
my treatment of you.” 

“And Uncle Josiah threatens to send 
me home at once if I do not proceed 
to bow down and worship at your 
shrine.” 

They both laughed in the joyous- 
ness of youth and love. 

“T have discovered another secret 
besides our own, Charley. 
ing I went over to take some flowers 
to old Mrs. Bettis who has been bed- 
The Old-Home- 


Week celebrations made her reminis- 


am such an 


This morn- 


ridden for years. 


cent, and she told me that long ago, 
Aunt Sarah and Mr. Hilton were lov- 
ers, and only through a foolish quarrel 
were separated.” 

Charley gave a long low whistle. 

“So that is why Uncle Joe was so 
eager to join the Old-Home pilgrim- 
age. You ought to have seen how ex- 
cited he was. Then I found out where 
he was coming and suggested that I 
join him.” 

“And Aunt Sarah never once sus- 
pected our medium of communication 
in the little post-office among the hills 
at Greenville.” 
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“None but the brave deserve the fair, 

It takes them both to do and dare.” 
laughed Sadie, as she plucked a rose 
and gave it to her lover. 

“T must go now, or Aunt Sarah will 
think I am lost, so good-bye, and I 
intend to be a little more civil, for her 
sake, you know.” 

ok 2K ok ok * ok 

The ball was a grand success from 
the opening strains of “Home Sweet 
Home,” to the moment when they all 
joined hands in one big old-time circle 
and, to the rhythmic motion of clasped 
hands, sang Auld Lang Syne. 

Someway it brought back to Sarah 
Crompton another ball of many years 
ago, when Joe Hilton had asked her to 
be his bride. She remembered that 
she had worn a simple muslin gown 
with blue ribbons, and to-night she 
was radiant in heliotrope satin and 
diamonds. 

And once more the Honorable Jos- 
iah Hilton’s eyes grew moist as he too 
thought of that other ball, and all that 
life had promised and all that he had 
lost. 

Together they walked out of the ball 
room. 

“Sarah,” he began with manly di- 
rectness, “years have come and gone 
since that other ball when we two 
plighted our troth. Then you were 
a simple country maid, but a sweeter 
never lived, and I was plain Joe Hil- 
ton. Now you are a stately matron 
with wealth and position, and the 
world accredits me with having right- 
fully won a place on its ladder of 
fame. Sarah, I love you still. Can 
you find it in your heart to plight our 
troth anew? To me, Sarah, you were 
Vermont, the old home, everything. 
I have travelled far to hear your an- 


swer from your own lips. What is it 
to be, Sarah ?” 

“The same as on that night so 
many years ago, Josiah, for you have 
not travelled in vain,” his companion 
responded softly. “I will try to make 
the sun-set years of your life richer 
for what the noonday has lost.” 

He bowed reverently and kissed 
her hand. 

“You have made me a happy man 
to-night, Sarah—and a proud one— 
the proudest man in all the old Green 
Mountain State. How surprised the 
youngsters will be!” 

“T am so sorry they do not seem to 
like each other,’ Mrs. Crompton re- 
marked in a troubled tone. 

“Well—Charley is still bothering 
his head about a chit of a college girl, 
but I put my foot on that.” 

“And I have had a similar experi- 
ence with Sadie, but the dear child 
submitted to my judgment most grace- 
fully. It will be less embarrassing to 
tell them our relationship at once, 
Josiah. Why, here they come now.” 

The pair started guiltily as they met 
their seniors face to face. 

“Charlie—Sadie—” began Mr. Hil- 
ton, “we may as well tell you that a 
wedding is to be one of the results of 
this Home-Week reunion, I ss 

“Why, how did you find out, Mr. 
Hilton,” interrupted Sadie, “we have 
not told a soul, have we, Charley?” 

Mrs. Crompton and Mr. Hilton 
looked at each other in amazement. 

“We thought,” said Charley, “that 
if you, sir, could become acquainted 





with Sadie, and Mrs. Crompton could 
know me things might possibly be dif- 
ferent.” 

“T do not think you understand, 
children,” Mr. Hilton said with dig- 
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nity,” Mrs. Crompton and I have re-° 


newed an old engagement, and hope 
soon to be married.” 

“And Miss Crompton and I enter- 
tain the same hope, sir,’’ added Char- 
ley. 

“Sadie,” expostulated her Aunt, 
“and you have known Mr. Hamilton 
less than a day.” 

“No, Auntie dear, Charley is that 
dreadful University student. I'll for- 
give Mr. Hilton for taking you away 
from me, if you both consent to my 
marrying Charley.” 





THE POND 


“A fair exchange, Sarah, a fair 
exchange,” laughed the Honorable 
Josiah. 

“A fair exchange in more ways 
than one,” echoed Charley looking 
fondly at the sweet girl by his side. 

And so it was amicably decided that 
the Honorable Mr. Hilton should re- 
main at “The Crest,” while Sadie 
should go to Texas as Mrs. Charles 
Hamilton, and thus both the Lone 
Star and the Green Mountain States, 
were richer in happy hearts for the 
good Old-Home-Week. 


The Pond 


By Mary Clarke Huntington 


eo in by length of verdant bank 
— 


And tree growth, rising rank on 


rank, 


Its surface, ‘neath the slanting shine 


Of summer sun in its decline, 


Invites the wand’ring dragon-fly 


To hover o’er the water grass; 


Down lures the swallows as they fly 


To dip their plumage ere they pass; 


And tempts the ever loit’ring feet 


Of one who loves a fair retreat 


In Nature’s labyrinth, to while 


Yet longer at the roadside stile— 


Where this o’er-bending sycamore 


Shuts in a gnarled and leafy frame, 


Such vista as must put to shame 


All canvas ever artist set 


On world famed easel. 


So forget 
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That life is of a world of chance, 

With power to try us as before; 

Just watch those midges as they dance 
Above that clinging water sedge 

3ut yonder at the bank’s green edge; 
See how the dropping sun ball burns 
Its track across the pond, and turns 

To limpid gold the whole expanse! 
Life’s sad defeats, its pains, its care 

Lie now behind us. Everywhere 

The balm of Nature’s grand repose 
Smiles like the substance of a prayer,— 
Fills mellow sky and mellow air 

With grand yet subtle harmonies 
Which reach the soul through gazing eves, 
And soothes as mothers soothe to rest 
The babe close held to loving breast. 
The day’s soft benediction flows 


Through all our senses as we lean 





A dream—and dwell upon the scene. 

But hark! a tinkle faint and far 

Tells how o’er yonder pasture land 

The cows file to the farmyard bar 

And there await the milker’s hand. 

Faint, fainter yet the cow bell rings, 
And o’er our head a robin sings 

For vespers. Yet the swallows dip 

To preen their plumage dry again; 

A dragon fly o’er hovers still 

The water grasses, and our glance 
Shows all the midges at their dance 
"Mong sedge where length’ning shadows slip. 
But we, oh, loit’ring heart! must go— 
(Sweet, sweet the robin sings, and low!) 


Go back to busy haunts of men 


And join once more the world of chance. 








Wee Jamie’s Cab 


By Margaret W. Beardsley 


E mustna touch him, 
Ritchie, but see, if yill aff 
wi’ that smutty cap I'll hold 
him sae ye can get a kiss 


G6 


onyway.” 

Ritchie Mackentyre had donned his 
miner’s suit with some reluctance that 
morning. Any other miner at Glen 
Jean would have considered the put- 
ting on of clean clothes at rising and 
the changing again before going to 
the mine, a rare waste of time; but 
the satisfaction of feeling wee Jamie’s 
weight in his arms for the smallest 
fragment of time, with the liberty to 
cuddle and caress at will, easily recom- 
pensed Ritchie for the trouble. 

It was quite wonderful how the 
bairn adapted himself to circum- 
stances. He had such an instinct for 
early rising that he was generally 
ready to be taken up by the time Ritch- 
ie had the fire well going, and there 
was the comfort of holding him all 
the while Janet prepared the meal. 

It was a disappointment then, that 
the laddie should so long over 
sleep on this particular morning that 
his father was starting for the mine 
when his first peep was heard. Janet 
had run in, bringing him out all pink 
and blinking with sleep, to hold him 
up with the exclamation quoted above ; 
and Ritchie had held his hands stiffly at 
his sides and craned his neck well out 
that no part of his attire might so 
much as brush the small white 


“goony.” 
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Janet’s admonition was not wholly 
responsible for this extreme care. 
Ritchie as soon have thought 
of going to the meeting in his 
bank clothes on a “Sawbath,” as to 
touch wee Jamie with soiled hands; 
for it must be understood that this 
small monarch of the Mackentyre was 
no ordinary bairn. Sent, as he had 
been, full ten years after the firstborn 
had opened his eyes only to close them 
in far-away Scotland, to Ritchie’s 
mind he was as much God-given as 
the infant Samuel, and he mingled with 
the father-love a tender reverence 
beautiful to see. 

“Ah, I doot feyther’s wee mannie is 
getting a bit of a sluggard ;” reproach- 
ed Ritchie fondly, and Jamie put out 
his pink fists and caught at his fath- 
er’s face as it went from him. 

“He is wanting tae gang tae thee, 
Ritchie! Na, na, laddie, feyther’s 
ower dirty. Mither’ll hold ye for 
anither kiss. Eh, the great lad! Din- 
na ye think, Ritchie, we may hae Gib- 
son send for his cab come pay-day?” 

For all the question appeared 
thrown in quite carelessly, the note of 
anxiety in Janet’s tone betrayed the ir- 
relevancy to be more of speech than 
thought; and Ritchie’s face became 
grave. 

“T doot, Janet, we canna manage it 
this month ;” he said, hesitatingly. “I 
hae been thinking on it considerable, 
an’ I dinna see oor way clear. By the 
time we hae oor rent paid, an’ sent 


would 
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the mither her bit money, there'll hard- 
ly be enuch beyond what wull carry 
us over anither month.” 

“An’ if we did run short, is it sic a 
matter for us tae get a scrip-book aince 
as the ithers do?” 

“Na, na, Janet,” said Ritchie, al- 
most sternly; “You and I hae never 
held wi’ the notion o’ spending money 
afore it were earned. Now we 
hae oor lad, we mustna be getting in- 
tae habits we wadna like him tae fol- 
low. By anither month we may man- 
age.” 

“*By anither month,’ ” echoed Janet, 
in dismay. “There’s your very words 
o’ last! Make it anither year, when 
he'll get no good o’ it. An’ him get- 
tin’ sic a weight tae carry aboot, as far 
as the meeting particular.” 

“T did think mysel we would make 
it afore this, but there was things 
came unexpectit. The insurance for 
accidents now, I didna think o’ that. 
But as for carrying him—Why Janet, 
I just love to feel o’ him in my arms. 
It seems I could carry him always, an’ 
gladly.” 

“Ay! and you dinna care hoo his 
claes gets wi’ the doing o’ it. I declare 
I hae been pit aboot afore now, he 
was that crumpled, and ithers taking 
their bairns oot o’ their cabs at the 
kirk door wi’ never a wrinkle in their 
frocks!” 

“But wi’ all the crumpling there’s 
nane whase claes look hafe sae white 
an’ beautiful as Jamie’s ain,” de- 
clared Ritchie. “Your a master hand 
at making an’ doing up, Janet.” 

It was not in nature to be displeas- 
ed with such appreciative words. 
Janet smiled while she still insisted : 

“But Ritchie, wi’ ten days lefit o’ 
the month ye might yet hae money 


enuch coming. There’s some they say 
get oot their eight car a day, and in 
Scotland they ca’ed you the best miner 
in the pits.” 

“Weel, I canna be as fast here as 
some then. If I get oot six loads its 
a good day, an’ wi a’ the props tae be 
pit in I canna count on more than five 
for an average.” 

“Props!” cried Janet sharply; “‘it 
dis seem, Ritchie, ye spend good hafe 
yir time wi’ props an’ sic like thing 
that disna count!’ 

Ritchie looked at her with opening 
eyes. “Why, Janet, I didna think ye 
wad count blame o’ me for taking or- 
dinair precaution. The mine is nane 
sae safe at best, an’ I wadna like the 
little lad tae gang orphanted.” 

It was the knowledge of wrong in 
Janet’s heart that gave an added bit- 
terness to her next words: 

“There’s little danger o’ that wi’ 
all the fine care ye gie yirsel. Weel if 
ye dinna want puir Jamie tae hae the 
cab, then he must juist do wi’oot, an’ 
there’s nae use tae waste words wi’ 
it,” and Janet whirled about into the 
house. 

Ritchie stopped a full minute on the 
step before it was clear to his mind 
that Janet had made use of such a 
taunt, and then all the way to the mine 
presented arguments to convince him- 
self that he was mistaken. Harsh 
words were not so common between 
the pair as to cause no thought or hurt. 
Ritchie and Janet, with none to divide 
their affections, had grown more out- 
spoken in their regard for each other 
than was usual or indeed was thought 
proper in their native village, some de- 
claring: “The Lord kens that folks sae 
daft wi’ each ither, cud no’ be trusted 
wi’ the raisin’ o’ bairns.” That this 
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child of their prayers should be the 
cause of ill-words made the sting none 
the less keen. 

Unthinkingly Ritchie tapped the 
ceiling of his room as he entered, in 
accordance with his usual custom; but 
when a place gave back a hollow ring, 
he hesitated, recalling Janet’s words 
before fetching a prop and placing it 
with his usual care. 

At the home Janet was still sore 
with the disappointment over the en- 
joined waiting for the cab. It was sur- 
prising what a matter its possession 
had come to be to her. She would 
have been content with a rude cart for 
her firstborn had he lived to require it, 
but upholstered baby-cabs were un- 
known in the little Scotch mining 
town. Here, even the babes of the 
poorest rode, as Janet said, “like kings 
in their chariots,” and surely Jamie 
was as deserving as any. 

One knowing Janet, however, would 
feel no surprise that her anger had 
long spent itself before the noon hour, 
and that a dish especially to her good 
man’s liking awaited his coming. And 
Ritchie ate, and praised to her satis- 
faction, but he went back to the mine 
full ten minutes earlier than his wont. 
He had calculated that much time had 
been consumed in the placing of the 
prop. 

In the days following Ritchie took 
to earlier rising, and it was seldom 
Jamie got his kiss even at the door. 


Pay-day at the Glen Jean mine came 
on the Saturday that ended or immedi- 
ately followed the close of the month. 
The office was not open for payments 
until four in the afternoon. This gave 
the men an opportunity to put in near- 
ly a full day at the mine, though it was 
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known that only a handful of men ever 
went to work after the noon hour. 

The Mackentyre house was one of 
the nearest to the company’s store and 
office buildings. On the pay-day fol- 
lowing Janet’s plea for the baby-cab 
she watched the men from her window 
as they went in to have their car-checks 
verified and to receive the balance due 
after the deduction of their scrip-book 
account. 

Outside the entrance, leaning on the 
railing of the small porch, were sev- 
eral men whose store clothes and white 
shirts distinguished them from the 
miners. They kept an eye on the door- 
way, and first one and then another of 
them stepped forward and spoke to the 
miner as he passed out from the cash- 
ier’s office. This was kept up scarcely 
without exception during the after- 
noon. The miner got some sort of a 
coin out of his pocket, and handed it 
over to the person who addressed him, 
who thereupon fell back to the railing 
and went on watching the door. Oc- 
casionally the coin appeared unsatis- 
factory, and an animated though sub- 
dued conversation went on; resulting 
sometimes in the production of another 
and sometimes in an evident 
warning delivered by the store-clothes- 
man. One out of the secret would 
have found this a puzzling feature of 
the day, but the familiar knew these 
men to be agents for organs, sewing- 
machines, plush-rockers, enlarged pict- 
ures—and, possibly, baby-cabs—who 
had sold their wares on time, but who 
were shrewd enough to be on hand for 
the monthly installment. 

There was another thing that ap- 
pealed to the curious. The village lay 


coin, 


entirely to the west of the office build- 
ings, the Mackentvre house being on 
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its east side. There was little linger- 
ing at the door after coming from the 
office, but not one man in ten crossed 
the filled-in ravine to his home. In 
groups and pairs and singly they 
struck into the road leading down the 
valley. A cluster of women hung 
about the door of the store; and just 
as the store-clothes-men had come for- 
ward singly, so one and another of the 
women timidly approached the side of 
the road as the miners passed. A few 
were rewarded as had been the men on 
the steps, but others went back discon- 
solate and empty-handed, while their 
husbands continued their way down the 
road. Everyone knew where that way 
led. There was no saloon at Glen 
Jean, but Starr, a few miles below, 
boasted of both a saloon and a jail! 

Janet caught Jamie to her with sud- 
den feeling when this had been many 
times repeated. 

“Eh mannie,” she exclaimed, “if ye 
never get a cab in all yir days, ye ony- 
way hae a feyther that always hes heid 
enuch tae carry ye. Some o’ the bairn’s 
feythers willna be able tae carry their- 
sels come evenin’.” 

Ritchie would not be coming until 
shortly before his usual time. He had 
never seen the necessity of laying off 
half a day, because his month’s wage 
was to be paid. It would be just be- 
fore the sounding of the whistle that 
Ritchie would appear at the office to 
be welcomed by the cashier with: 

“Here comes Mackentyre, last as 
usual, but he’ll carry away the weighti- 
est envelope.” 

Something a little out of the ordi- 
nary in the culinary line, by way of 
celebration of the day, so occupied 
Janet, that the whistle caught her un- 
awares. 


“Hoots, Jamie lad,” she exclaimed, 
“that’s the whistle, an’ here’s mither 
with the supper no’ din. It’s a wonder 
feyther’s no’ here a’ready.” 

She lifted the babe from the cradle 
as she spoke and went to the window. 
As she looked, a boy, evidently from 
the tipple, ran up the office steps and 
went in. Gibson, the book-keeper, and 
Bristol, the cashier, came out at once, 
looked anxiously toward the mine, and 
then straight across to the Macken- 
tyre house. 

Janet went to the door. 

‘Has Richard come in tonight, Mrs. 
Mackentyre?” called Bristol. 

“Is he no’ at the affice?” called back 
Janet. 

3ristol turned without reply and 
spoke a few words with the book- 
keeper. The boy who stood on the 
steps with them was evidently given 
some direction, and he started on a run 
down the road toward Starr. Gibson 
left the porch and went at a rapid pace 
up the hill to the tipple; while Bristol, 
after locking the office door, came 
across the causeway to the village. He 
turned the corner without coming as 
far as the house; and Janet, who had 
waited, went back into the house, shut 
the door, and sat down. She held 
Jamie close to her. He was a hardy 
little fellow, and did not cry, though 
the pressing kept the color back from 
his soft little cheek. 

Presently one of the neighbor wo- 
men came in through the back door. 
Bristol had been a shrewd man when 
he sent Mrs. Lukin. She came over to 
Janet’s chair. 

“Why, yer a-holdin’ that baby too 
tight. Yere, let me hev him. Come ter 
aunty, little man. La, I b’lieve some- 
thin’s burnin’. You'll spoil yer man’s 
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supper, Mis’ Mackentyre, if you don’t 
look to it.” 

And then Janet relaxed her hold on 
Jamie, with a great sob. Mrs. Lukin 
took Jamie in one arm, and patted 
Janet’s shoulder with her free hand. 

“There,” she said gently, “you'd bet- 
ter cry some. There hev been a cave- 
in to the mine, but taint mebbe nothin’ 
serious. It hev blocked the way to 
your man’s room but it mightn’t hev 
caught him. I would try to feel he was 
safe, leastwise till ye knowed better.” 

Bristol came in some time later. All 
the miners at the camp had been set to 
digging, and it was hoped a large force 
would be got in from the other mines. 
Unfortunately, pay-day was uniform 
throughout the valley, and there were 
few miners of the Ritchie Mackentyre 
stamp. Almost no responses of help 
came in from the other mines, while the 
Glen Jean’s own men at Starr were 
found incapable of service. It was, 
moreover, unfortunate that the man- 
ager and his bank-boss had been or- 
dered before a meeting of the com- 
pany’s directors for a report on the 
condition of the mine. 

It was impossible to keep the state 
of affairs from Janet, who watched 
from the window all coming and go- 
ing at the mine, even after the shadow 
of the opposite mountain had long 
turned everything to blackness. Some- 
thing after nine the twinkling bobbing 
lights of the miner’s caps were seen 
descending the hill. 

“They’re coomin’ awa’,” cried Janet. 
“Dae ye think 

“Set still,” commanded Mrs. Lukin, 
“whilst I bring ye word.” 

It appeared that the digging, entirely 
in slate, was so heavy that the men had 
been compelled to abandon it for the 
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time through utter weariness. 


They 
would return after a few hours’ rest, 
and it was hoped by that time other 


help might be got in. The knowledge 
that rescue work had been stopped, 
even for the time, threw Janet into 
despair. 

“They dinna care,” she moaned. “If 
only Meester Murray or the bank-boss 
were at home it wadna be sae.” 

“Tt aint Mr. Murray as could make 
men work when they’re dead tired,” 
said Mrs. Lukin somewhat sharply, 
for her own man was of the party; 
“but as for the bank-boss it mightn’t 
hev happened if he’d been yere ter see 
‘at the props was right— Land, Mis’ 
Mackentyre, hev you turned faint?” 

“T think I wull lie doon,” said Janet 
feebly. 

“Shall I put the babe down beside 
ye,” asked Mrs. Lukin when Janet was 
on the lounge. “There’s an amazin’ 
heap o’ comfort in his small body ?” 

“Na, na,” cried Janet, “I dinna want 
him. I dinna want tae see him at a’!” 
she continued passionately. “I wad 
like”’—a moment later—‘if ye wad 
gang tae bed wi’ him in the room yon- 
ner.” 

“Well now,” thought the good 
neighbor, as she complied with the re- 
quest ; “folks is surely curious whenst 
they hev trouble.” 

Alone, Janet turned to the wall ina 
desolation that shut out from her heart 
even the bairn of her own flesh. The 
hardness of the words over the cab 
had haunted her through the long 
evening; but its peculiar significance 
in relation to the accident had not be- 
fore confronted her. It seemed prob- 


able, nay certain, that Ritchie had 


taken her at her word, and had risked 
a long life for the saving ot minutes. 
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Always with the hope that tne crush ot 
slate had not reached him, the awful 
dreariness to Ritchie, shut away from 
help and light, came to her, filling her 
heart with a pity that made her own 
misery less evident. Many times had 
Ritchie spoken of the depressing lone- 
liness of those dark holes in the earth 
to one in solitude. 

Janet sat up suddenly, thanking God 
who had directed her thoughts in these 
channels. It had been only a short 
time since Ritchie had spoken of being 
startled, almost alarmed at first, by 
hearing some one singing when he was 
at work. Investigation showed that a 
room had been worked in from another 
passage until the two had come near 
meeting. For the sake of strength, 
the bank-boss had directed a change of 
direction; “But I can hear him yet 
when he gets tae loading,” Ritchie had 
said. ‘He a’ways sings, an’ it’s quite 
heartening. Baily wad be a real good 
fellow if it werena for the drink.” 

She was familiar with the workings 
of the mine, and Ritchie had made a 
sketch on the back of the almanac to 
show her how the unusual occurrence 
had come about. She brought the al- 
manac to the light, and examined it 
carefully, and then put it away in her 
dress. 

The loud breathing of Mrs. Lukin in 
the adjoining room had long told her 
that she watched alone. She took the 
light and went cautiously into the shed. 
Ritchie had always an extra cap and 
oil about. When she had found what 
she wanted she extinguished the light 
and went out from the back. 


Janet always insisted that the Lord 
had led her, quite as surely as He had 
the Israelites with the pillar of fire by 


night, through the labyrinth of wind- 
ings to drunken Hank Baily’s room. 
It was at the end of the passage, as was 
Ritchie’s ; and the change of direction 
spoken of by Ritchie was easily dis- 
cerned. 

She had gone bravely on but now 
when she attempted to raise her voice 
to find if she could get an answer, the 
beating of her heart drowned the sound 
of her vcice, and she rested gaspingly 
against the black wall until she could 
still it a bit, 

There was a murmur of sounds in 
her ear. In an instant every sense was 
alert. It was Ritchie, and he was re- 
peating the twenty-third psalm— 

“*Yea, though I walk through the 
valley of the shadow of death, I will 
fear no evil: for thou art with me ;—’ ” 

“Ay, Ritchie,” she called, and her 
voice rang clear as a bell, “haud tae the 
Lord, an’ we'll sune coom.” 


It was scarcely more than an hour 
before Ritchie was in his own house, 
and the doctor was there dressing the 
foot that alone had suffered in the 
cruel fall of slate. There was great re- 
joicing at Janet’s fortunate remem- 
brance, and regretting that poor Baily 
had been too drunk to give the infor- 
mation before. 

“T canna understand what caused 
it.” Ritchie was saying the next day. 
“I tapped the passage the whole way 
as I went in, an’ there wasna a fa’se 
ring.” 

Janet knelt down by the couch and 
caught her husband’s hand. “Ritchie, 
dae ye mean tae say ye didna grow 
heedless o’ the props aifter thae awfu 
words o’ mine?” 

“Hoots, lass, did ye think I didna 
ken ye better than that—it was some- 
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thing ootside o’ any power o’ mine tae 
stay, caused it. But I doot,” and he 
stroked Janet’s hair gently; “wi’ this 
foot tae hinder, the cab mayna be 
coomin’ even next month.” 


Janet raised her head. “Ritchie, if 
ye hae forgiven those words o’ mine, 
dinna ever speak o’ the cab again. 
When the lad has sic a feyther spaired 
him—what dis he need 0’ a cab?” 


Then! 


By Christene W. Bullwinkle. 


ONTENT I'll be, if when asleep 


And in that last repose, 


Some little child will softly creep 


And lay a pale wild rose 


On me, in mem’ry of the time 


When, sitting at my knee, 


I sang for her a fairy’s rhyme; 


Or, ‘neath some lacy tree, 


a 


charmed her ear with shepherd’s tale 


And legends of the sea. 


Content I'll be, dear heart, if thou 


Wilt say, when all alone 
You sit beneath the apple-bough 
And see the blossoms blown 


Across your path in perfumed flight, 


“Her songs were songs of cheer; 


Where e’er she walked the way was bright, 


Where she walked naught was drear.” 


And so, a-dream, I'll smile, I know, 


If your dear voice I hear. 




















Westborough and Northborough 


By Martha E. D. White 


litustrated from photographs by Mrs. O. W. Judd and others 


NE generation shall 
6 ( praise thy works to an- 
other, and shall declare 


thy mighty acts’-—the 
obvious import of which words is 
this, that the people who live in 
one age shall relate the works and 
mighty acts of the Lord to their 
posterity; and so shall each succes- 
sive generation do, throughout all 
ages to the end of time.” Thus did 
the Rev. Peter Whitney expound the 
text of his famous half-century ser- 
mon, delivered to his people in North- 
borough in 1796. “The works and 
mighty acts of the Lord” included the 
secular as well as the sacred relations 
of the people, and to relate them was 
to tell their history. Now at the end 
of another century the old minister’s 
injunction is heard again; and the 
purpose of this article is to recall to 
this generation the works of their 
forefathers. 

Sudbury had been settled eighteen 
years when thirteen of her young 
men, wearied of that “man-stifled 
town,” coveted the land beyond the 
hills toward the sunset. These men 
had “lived long in Sudbury,” their 
children were growing up, their cat- 
tle were increased, and, in short, they 
said, “Wee are so straightened that 
wee cannot so comfortably subsist as 
could be desired.” The General 
Court was evidently moved by the 


pent-up conditions and wide aspira- 
tions of their petitioners, for it 
granted them a territory “six miles 
square, or its equivalent, under the 
name of the Whipsufferadge Planta- 
tion.” Situated about thirty miles 
west of Boston at the head waters of 
the Sudbury and Assabet Rivers, this 
plantation was then the extreme out- 
post of civilization in the Massachu- 
setts Bay territory. In 1660 the 
original thirteen families had in- 
creased to thirty-nine, and, having 
demonstrated their ability to main- 
tain a “preached gospel” in their 
midst, the Plantation was incorpo- 
rated as a town and named “Marl- 
borow.” QOut of this wide domain 
were to grow the “borough towns ;” 
and although the mother town gave 
to her offspring generously of her 
abundance, yet it is she who has 
“waxed exceeding,” and to-day is an 
active manufacturing city, while her 
children are modest villages in the 
midst of rich farming lands. 

In the western part of the Whip- 
sufferadge Grant the settlers found a 
beautiful pond, surrounded by a broad, 
fertile plain, with wooded foothills, on 
its southern extremities, This pond was 
Naggawoomcom, so called by the In- 
dians, meaning “great pond.” But 
even before the ‘“Marlborow” man 


had been the General Court, and the 
land around the pond had been set 
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apart for President Chauncy of Har- 
vard College. This was one of sev- 
eral similar farms given to Mr. 
Chauncy by the Court, which was 
richer in lands than in money. 

The surveyor’s description of this 
land is an interesting geographical 
document. Dated August 18, 1659, 
it reads: “Whereas John Stone and 
Andrew Belcher were appointed to 
lay out a farm for Mr. Charles 
Chauncy, President of Harvard Col- 
lege, we have gone and looked on a 
place and there is taken up a tract of 
land bounded in this manner: On the 
east a little swampe, neare an Indian 
wigwam, a plaine runing to a great 
pond, and from thence to Assebeth 
River, and this line is circular on the 
north side, the south line runing cir- 
cular to the South side of a piece of 
meadow and so to continue till it 
reach the said Assebeth River.” 

A college president is perforce a 
wise man, and doubtless President 
Chauncy could have found his farm, 
guided by this description; but there 
is no evidence that he even looked for 
it. A year later, having been “by 
them repaid all his charges ex- 
pended,” he relinquished his title to 
Marlborough; an obvious trace of 
his ownership still exists in the 
name of the pond, which was thence- 
forth called Chauncy. On the south- 
erly slope of this pond grew up event- 
ually a little settlement called Chaun- 
cy Village. In 1688 it was of suffi- 
cient importance to gain permission 
from Marlborough to build another 
meeting-house and maintain a minis- 
ter, “if they found themselves able so 
to do.” Chauncy seems to have 
doubted her ability, for she continued 
“at a considerable distance from the 
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Place of publick Worship,” and ill ac- 
commodated, to attend it in Marl- 
borow until 1718, when “a plat of the 
westerly part of Marlborough called 
Chauncy” was “erected into a town- 
ship” called Westborough. This was 
Massachusetts’s one hundredth town. 

In the days of Indian occupation 
Chauncy had been a border land be- 
tween the Wamesitis and Nipmucks. 
Hobomoc, then, as now, an uncanny 
pond, was the home of their “Evil 
Spirit.” By another water course 
they held their corn dance. Their 
“great pond” smiled for them, and the 
many rounded hills offered sightly 
places for their wigwams. But pes- 
tilence, wars, and civilization had re- 
duced their numbers so that the first 
settlers of Chauncy found only the 
residuum of the tribes once so power- 
ful. The tribal relations were prac- 
tically destroyed, and the individuals 
either joined one of the colonies of 
praying Indians fostered by John 
Eliot or lived in patriarchal sim- 
plicity, a solitary Indian in an iso- 
lated wigwam. In this manner old 
David Monanaow was living as late 
as 1737. Mr. Parkman then visited 
him, and writes in his diary that 
David “tells me he was 104 last In- 
dian Harvest. Says the name of Bos- 
ton was not Shawmut, but Shanwaw- 
muck.” What experiences had fallen 
to the lot of this centenarian! He 
had been with King Philip in his des- 
perate attempt to win back the rights 
of the red men, and was one of the 
marauding party that sacked Med- 
field. After a term of imprisonment 


he came back to live out his life, an 
alien in the midst of his conquerors. 
It is not necessary to be an Indian 
apologist to see, in the swift, noise- 
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less raids that brought desolation and 
sorrow to the homes of the settlers, 
a grim kind of justice. What he 
could not effect by superiority and 
strength he would undertake through 
terrorism and treachery. From such 
warfare the Chauncy settlers were 
heavy sufferers. The episode that 
had the most far-reaching results is 
graphically told by the Rev. Peter 
Whitney. 

“On August 8, 1704, as several per- 
sons were busy in spreading flax on a 
plain about eighty rods from the 
house of Mr. Thomas Rice, and a 
number of boys with them, seven and 
some say ten Indians _ suddenly 
rushed down a wooded hill near by, 
and knocking the least of the boys on 
the head (Nahor, about five years old, 
son of Mr. Edmund Rice, and the 
first person ever buried in Westbor- 
ough), they seized two, Asher and 
Adonizah, sons of Mr. Thomas Rice 
—the oldest about ten and the other 
about eight years of age—and two 
others, Silas and Timothy, sons of 
Mr. Edmund Rice, above-named, of 


about nine and seven years of age 
and carried them away to Canada.” 
Asher, four after, was re- 
deemed; Adonizah married and set- 
tled in Canada; but the two others 
lived Indian One of them, 
years after, came back to Westbor- 
ough under the imposing name of 
Oughtsorongoughton ; and it appears 
from the record of his visit that he 
had become all that his name implies. 
He was taken to see the place 
“whence he was captivated,” but he 
had forgot his English tongue and 
his memory of early days was very in- 
distinct. This place “whence he was 
captivated” has been the centre of 
romance, as well as of history. The 
site of Mr. Thomas Rice’s old garri- 
son house was later occupied by the 
most imposing dwelling in Westbor- 
ough, known for some years as the 
Whitney Place. The grounds are de- 
scribed by Mr. Howells in his novel, 
“Annie Kilburn”: “The wall was 
overhung there by a company of 
magnificent elms which turned and 
formed one side of the avenue lead- 
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ing to the house. Their tops met and 
mixed somewhat incongruously with 
those of the stiff dark maples, which 
more densely shaded the other side 
of the lane.” Here Annie Kilburn 
tried the problem of life, and her 
ghost of fiction wrestles for suprem- 
acy in the imagination with the 
actors in the real tragedy enacted un- 
der the summer sky two centuries 
ago. 
Westborough’s 


first independent 


a 
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town action was “to resolve to build a 
meeting house forthwith the meeting 
house to Be fourty foot long, and 
thirty foot wide, and eighteen foot 
3etween Joints.” From this act 
stretches out during six years the 
devious way of meeting-house build- 
ing. In 1718 the town meeting “re- 
solves to put a place to vote to set y® 
meeting House upon ;” and a site was 
agreed upon about midway of the 
town’s area, near the present farm- 
house of the Lyman School. The 
next step in progress is marked 
by the vote “to procuer Six Gallons 
Rhum and a Barrell and half of Syder 
for the raising the meeting house in 
sd town.” Even the good spirit en- 
gendered by the raising did not ac- 
celerate the haste of the builders. 
Cautiously they proceeded to the 
next decision, “to have an Alley Be- 
tween y® men and women through y® 
midel of the Mett house,” and “to 


sell the space to be improved for 
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pews.” In 1723 the vote “to com- 
pleate finishing the Meeting house” 
is recorded; and Westborough is 
henceforth provided with her civil 
and spiritual forum. During this 
troublesome time of building the set- 
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tlers had not neglected to provide 
themselves opportunities to enjoy a 
“preached gospel.” The Rev. David 
Elmer had ministered to them to their 
great dissatisfaction. He was never 
ecclesiastically settled, but through 
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his possession of the ministerial farm 
he was enabled to stir the pool of 
church harmony for several years. 
He was finally deposed, and soon 
after the completion of the meeting- 


house the town settled their first 
minister, the Rev. Ebenezer Park- 
man. 


Parkman is a significant name in 
New England history. Ebeneezer 
was in the fourth generation of colo- 
nial Parkmans. His father, William, 
was a deacon of the New North 
Church in Boston. In Copp’s Hill 
“lyes buried the body of Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Parkman, the virtuous and pious 
consort of Mr. William Parkman.” 
Samuel Parkman was the minister’s 
twelfth son. He became a merchant 
in Boston, famous alike for his 
shrewdness in business and the gen- 
erosity he showed toward the city. 
In Faneuil Hall are preserved two of 
his gifts to Boston, the portrait of 


Peter Faneuil and the Stuart portrait 
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of Washington.* Francis Parkman, 


the historian, was his grandson. 
Breck Parkman, the eleventh child of 
Ebeneezer, remained in Westbor- 


ough, and from him have descended 
all the local representatives of the 
family. Breck had the first and for 
many years the only store in Wesi- 
borough. 

Ebeneezer Parkman was a youth of 
twenty-three years, a recent graduate 
of Harvard College, and a bride- 
groom, when he accepted his call to 
Westborough, in 1724. His settle- 
ment was to be 150 pounds and his 
annual salary 80 pounds. Westbor- 
ough had then twenty-seven families, 
scattered over twice its present area. 
It was a long day’s journey from Bos- 
ton, and the way difficult for any con- 
veyance. Wild beasts and Indian 
hostilities filled the settlers with ner- 
vous alarms. Mr. Parkman reached 


*See New ENGLAND MaGazINne, August, 


1899. 
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his parish the first time on horse- 
back, and walked to the meeting- 
house pistol in hand. These ap- 
parently discouraging surroundings 
might have been regarded as tem- 
poral drawbacks at least; but Mr. 
Parkman had no eye for that side of 
the question. His own spiritual un- 
worthiness seems to have been his 
only consideration. Filled with the 
sense of “my multiplied and heinous 
Iniquities and particularly unprofit- 
ableness under Y® means of Grace, 
and Negligence and Sloth in y® Great 
Business God has been pleased to 
Employ me in,” he prepared for ‘ 
awful time approaching.” 

During Mr. Parkman’s long pas- 
torate of fifty-eight years, he re- 
mained the central imposing and im- 
pelling figure of the town. He was 


‘..e 
ye 


a stanch representative of the aristo- 
cratic type of Puritan minister, and 
Westborough under his guidance 
placed her ecclesiastical before her 
civil life, thus earning the title of 
“Westborough, pious.” Mr. Park- 
man built his parsonage on the wind- 
swept top of the present Lyman 
School Hill, and in it centred the so- 
cial, the spiritual, the intellectual life 
of Westborough. The church rec- 
ords, kept with much attention to 
minute detail, show that Mr. Park- 
man also kept the consciences of his 
people, and over their personal sins 
he sat in austere and absolute judg- 
ment. Sixteen times he records in 
red ink and large type the christening 
of a tiny lad or lassie born to the 
Parkman family. The hand drawn 
in the margin, with its index finger 
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singling out these particular and per- 
sonal events, witnesses to the respect 
which he felt for his holy office, and 
also to a pardonable sense of his in- 
dividual importance. 

Early in life Mr. Parkman began to 
keep his secular history in a record 
called “Diurna, or the Remarkable 
Transactions of Every Day,” while 
his soul history he confided to his 
“Natalita.” Many of these volumes 
still exist. One volume of the “Diur- 
na” has recently been published by 
the Westborough Historical Society. 
Its editor, Mrs. Harriette Forbes, 
added copious foot-notes explana- 
tory of persons and places, making of 
the book a veritable gem of New Eng- 
land history. The temptation to 
quote from its pages is well-nigh irre- 
sistible; but once entered upon that 
narrative of “petty cares and econo- 
mies, small jealousies and quarrels,” 
there could be no turning away. 

The serenity of ecclesiastical affairs 
in Westborough remained unclouded 
until about 1740. Then the settlers 
of the north part of the township be- 
gan a movement looking to the di- 
vision of the parish. In 1744 Mr. 
Parkman records: “A number of 
North Side people met those of y® 
South Side last night at Capt. Fay’s 
to gather subscriptions to a petition 
to y® General Court that y® Town 
may be divided. At y® same meeting 
Eliezer Rice broke his legg by wrest- 
ling with Silas Pratt.’ This irrele- 
vantly recorded “break” typified the 
disruption of the town. Northbor- 
ough became a separate parish in 
1744, and was incorporated two years 
later. 

As a result of this division, West- 
borough’s centre of population being 
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changed, a new church became neces- 
sary and the village fathers decided 
to build it “on the North Side of the 
Country road where there is now a 
Pine Bush grows, about twenty-five or 
thirty rods easterly from the Burrying 
Place in Said Precinct.” The “Coun- 
try road” is now Main Street; and 
the meeting-house remained standing 
until a few years ago, under the name 
of “The Old Arcade.” Like its pred- 
ecessor the new meeting-house was 
guiltless of steeple and “culler.’ It 
continued thus unadorned until 1801. 
Mr. Samuel Parkman then gave the 
town a bell, cast in the foundry of 
Paul Revere; a concession was made 
to the pomps of life, the gift was ac- 
cepted and the steeple built. This 
bell now hangs in the belfry of the 
Baptist Church, testifying weekly to 
Paul Revere’s honest workmanship. 
Mr. Parkman soon followed the meet- 
ing-house, building himself an impos- 
ing house on the “Cuntry Road,” 
whose timbers have thus far stanchly 
withstood the onslaughts of time. 
This house was thought to be some- 
what vainglorious for a minister; 
and Mr. Parkman concedes that there 
is cause for criticism in the size of the 
window frames, and he “would they 
had been smaller.” Happily they 
were not, for the old minister needed 
in the discouragement of the final 
years of his pastorate all the cheer 
that could be gained from wide win- 
dows. With a divided people, a mul- 
tiplied family and a depreciated cur- 
rency, the temporal trials of his last 
years were equalled only by the se- 
renity of his spirit. He was a man 


of God; and the thought comes that 
perhaps he was a little too much a 
man of God to be in the highest de- 
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gree the benefactor of his community. 
He died in 1782. His tomb in Me- 
morial Cemetery is covered with a 
horizontal slab bearing on its face an 
epitaph so deeply engraved that gen- 
erations of Westborough boys have 


been unable to efface it. “He was a 
learned, pious, good man full of the 
Holy Ghost and faith unfeigned.” 
Mr. Parkman’s death was followed 
by troublous ecclesiastical times. His 
successor, John Robinson, like “John 
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G. Robinson, he,” in the “Biglow 
Papers,” meddled in politics, and de- 
nounced the Democrats as “Knights 
of the halter.” This outrage on a 
congregation largely made up of 
Democrats settled his fate, and he 
was soon succeeded by the Rev. 
Elisha Rockwood. During Mr. Rock- 
wood’s ministry, in 1825, the town 
ceased to act as an_ ecclesiastical 
parish and entered upon its modern 
era. 

The Rev. Peter Whitney gives a 
graphic description of Northbor- 
ough’s early parish experiences. 
“The number of inhabitants was few 
(but 38 families) and their abilities 
small. They met with great diffi- 
culties from without (the particulars 
whereof we do not wish to perpet- 
uate) and many difficulties from 
within. Nevertheless, such was their 
zeal in the cause in which they were 
engaged, and such their ardent desire 
to enjoy a preached gospel and divine 
ordinances among themselves, that 
they surmounted every obstacle 
thrown in their way; and the next 
spring, on April 30, 1745, they 
erected to the glory and for the wor- 
ship of God this house in which we 
are now assembled.” 

From 1746 to 1766, the Rev. James 
Martin was satisfactorily their first 
minister. Closely associated with him 
in Northborough was a character 
unique in New England’s early life. 
This was Mr. Judah Monis, known as 
Rabbi Israel Monis in his youth, and 
for many years instructor in Hebrew 
at Harvard College. Mr. Monis was 
some time converted from Judaism 
to Christianity, as its epitaph in 
the old Northborough cemetery has 
it: 
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“A native branch of Jacob see, 
Which once from off its olive broke, 
Regrafted on the living tree, 
Of the reviving sap partook.” 


A curious legacy keeps the mem- 
ory of this man alive. He left in care 
of the ministers of the First Church 
in Salem, in Hingham, in Cambridge 
and in Northborough a sum now 
equivalent to $400, the income of 
which was to be used to aid widows 
of indigent clergymen. This fund 
has survived the stress of financial 
storms, and at present four people 
are benefited by it. Northborough 
showed Mr. Monis great honor, vot- 
ing him a “foor seat below in the 
meeting house.” He in turn “left 
something very honourable and gen- 
erous to the Church,”—‘something”’ 
being two silver cups. 

The Rev. Peter Whitney succeeded 
Mr. Martin in the ministry; and his 
pastorate continued for forty-nine 
years. He was a valiant, doughty 
man of stubborn principles and rigid 
practices. His “half-century ser- 
mon” is an example of the best in 
colonial sermon writing, and his His- 
tory of Worcester County is a vol- 
ume of unique value. He was also an 
aggressive patriot. It is recalled that 
he preached a sermon in which he 
convicted King George of twenty-six 
crimes. Many years after Mr. Whit- 
neys death his successor wrote of 
him: “His mortal remains, and his 
monument, and the remembrance of 
his many virtues, are still with us.” 
The house in which Mr. Whitney 
lived still stands, one of the oldest left 
in the town. 

But it was left for Dr. Joseph Allen 
to make the abiding impression upon 
the life and character of the North- 
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borough people. Following Mr. 
Whitney, his pastorate extended from 
1816 to 1873; and all good things 
seem to have come from this wise 
man’s influence. A humanitarian, a 
“lover of flowers and of little chil- 
dren,” a planter of trees and modern 
ideas, his influence brought about the 
“golden age” of Northborough. Nor 
was Dr. Allen’s influence confined to 
local affairs. In connection with his 
wife, Miss Lucy Ware of Cambridge, 
he began an early crusade against in- 
temperance, directing his efforts par- 
ticularly toward a movement to enlist 
the clergy on the side of abstinence. 
An interesting incident of their tem- 
perance work in Northborough was 
the re-naming of “Licor Hill.” With 
pomp and ceremony Mrs. Allen, ac- 
companied by a party of school chil- 
dren, climbed to the summit of the 
hill and in a baptism of water re- 


christened it with “the gentler name 
of Assabet.” Discouraged in an ef- 
fort to win the Worcester Association 
of Ministers to pledge themselves to 
forego intoxicants, they turned their 
attention to the practical problem of 
relief for the pecuniary affairs of the 
drinking man. Out of the study of 
this problem Mrs. Allen conceived 
the idea of a provident institution for 
savings. In 1827 her idea—it was 
hardly a plan—was confided to the 
Worcester Association, and Dr. Ban- 
croft, father of the historian, at that 
time a Worcester minister, struck 
with the practical side of Mrs. Allen’s 
suggestion, undertook to work it out. 
The result was the Worcester County 
Institution for Savings, reputed to be 
the first institution of that character 
in this country. 

Dr. Allen founded a lyceum which 
was for many years the intellectual 
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forum of Northborough. He also be- 
came town historian and a very prom- 
inent participant in the town govern- 
ment. Early in his pastorate he 
evinced signs of a change in faith. As 
one who remembers him says, “he 
loved everything too much to remain 
a rigid Puritan.” His growing lib- 
eralism resulted in the withdrawal of 
a portion of his congregation to found 
the Evangelical Congregational So- 
ciety, in 1832. The town ceased then 
to be identical with the parish, and the 
old meeting-house became Unitarian, 
a character which it thenceforth main- 
tained. In Westborough, under Mr. 
Rockwood, the same _ ecclesiastical 
change took place in 1825. It is an 
interesting coincidence that the parish 
churches of both towns should undergo 
the same change in theological belief 
and that the First Church in each in- 
stance should become the conserver of 
a liberal faith. 

After these breaks in the solidarity 
of evangelical institutions, other 
changes soon followed. Already the 
Baptists had created a following, and 
ir. Westborough and Northborough 
churches were built, and societies 
formed, that are still doing valiant 
service. The Methodists established 
a church in Westborough in 1844 
The Catholic Church came with the 
advent of a manufacturing population 
to both villages. An interesting Epis- 
copal mission has recently been estab- 
lished in Westborough under the pat- 
ronage of St. Mark’s at Southborough. 
This mission has attracted much atten- 


tion from having ingeniously trans- 
formed a stable into a well appointed 
chapel. The “mission of the converted 
stable” is not at all the irreverent title 
that it might at first sight appear to be. 
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After theology the New England 
man has ever considered education. 
In these “borough towns” the consider- 
ation was accorded the correct order, 
but there seems to have been no alac- 
rity in proceeding to take the next 
step. In 1726 Westborough ap- 
pointed a committee “to procure a 
suitable schoolmaster to teach chil- 
dren to Read, write and Sipher.” 
Dominie Townsend was provided, and 
for thirteen years he taught those 
difficult branches, receiving in pay- 
ment thirty-five dollars a year, part of 
the time paying for his “own diet.” 
There was to le no sclioolhouse for 
forty years, the school being held in 
the mean time in private houses. Pro- 
visions for a grammar school were 
made in 1753, but after “presentation” 
by the General Court the matter 
lapsed, and nearly a century passed 
before the grammar school became a 
part of the school system. Ten years 
later the first high school followed. 

Northborough was somewhat more 
aggressive in educational matters. 
As early as 1779 several men who 
wished broader facilities for their chil- 
dren formed the “Seminary Associa- 
tion,” a kind of codperative arrange- 
ment which permitted the employ- 
ment of a higher grade of teachers. 
The lyceum, established and con- 
tinued for years, afforded the best 
type of University Extension work. 

Libraries, perhaps not less impor- 
tant than schools, have been long es- 


tablished. In Northborough the 
“Social Library” was begun by the 
Rev. James Martin, and in 1793 


greatly increased by young ladies who 
sewed straw to earn one hundred dol- 
lars with which to buy books. The 
present carefully selected library is 
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beautifully housed in a building given 
by Cyrus Gale. In 1807 the nucleus 
of Westborough’s present library was 
formed. 

The church, the school, the library 
—those institutions so lovingly cher- 
ished and maintained, ofttimes with 
difficulty, have been in a great degree 
the nurseries of New England town 
life. To tell again of their influence is 
to rehearse a story that has been 
heard whenever a New England town 
has become articulate 
story, but with many differences; 
everywhere the same end has been 
striven for, but nowhere have the 
steps been identical. 

To treat of the honorable military 
and civic record of these towns ade- 
quately would take one into a long 
story of strong, simple, duty-doing 
persons, accomplishing in a homely, 
persistent spirit the feat of being true 
citizens of a noble republic. The first 


the same 





head of one of Mr. Parkman’s ser- 
mons, delivered during the French and 
Indian War, prophesies that “God is 
not o’ mind to destroy the land of his 
peculiar covenant people;” and it is 
evident that his hearers were eager 
to keep Providence in that state of 
mind. From all the “borough” places 
valiant young men went forth to do 
service for the king and gain the mili- 
tary spirit soon to be of such value in 
the Revolution. There was no disloy- 
alty to Massachusetts when the time 
for independent action came; instead, 
every movement to protect the rights 
of the colonists was faithfully upheld, 
and the quiet preparation for conflict 
carried steadily on. Northborough 
showed the most aggressive spirit—a 
spirit doubtless due to the fiery, patri- 
otic sermons of Rev. Peter Whitney, 
who was ill inclined to be ruled by a 
“Sinful Monster.” Nine months be- 


fore the Boston Tea Party, the young 
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men of Northborough set the example 
Boston was to follow. The Massa- 
chusetts Gazette for February 17, 1773, 
relates that “one day last week a 
peddler was observed to go into a 
Shrewsbury tavern with a bag of tea. 
Information of which being had in 
Northborough, a company of (young 
men disguised as) Indians went from 
the Great Swamp or thereabouts and 
seized upon it, and committed it to the 
flames in the road in front of said 
tavern until it was entirely consumed.” 

On the nineteenth of April, North- 
borough’s company of fifty minute- 
men, under command of Captain 
Samuel Woods, had assembled to 
hear a patriotic discourse by Mr. 
Whitney. “The hurry of hoofs in the 
village street” transformed the wait- 
ing company into active patriots, and 
with hasty words of farewell and a last 
pastoral blessing they were away to 
Lexington, From Westborough also 
before nightfall the march of the 
minutemen had begun. Their prompt 
action that day was fully continued 
in the subsequent events of the Revo- 
lution. Men, money, blankets—no 
call was ever unheeded. In six 
years Westborough enlisted 381 men, 
among them Henry Marble, who 
“enlisted for war or for life,” 
fought in nearly every great bat- 
tle of the war, achieving the rank of 
lieutenant. From Northborough men 
were sent in the same ratio; and to 
fill their empty places on the farm the 
women and boys wereever ready. These 


“borough towns” suffered severely 


from the evils of a depreciated cur- 
rency ; doubtless their being so entirely 
farming communities increased their 
liability to suffer from that cause. In 
Westborough attempts were made to 
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control prices by legal enactments, the 
price of beef being fixed at 244d. per 
pound, and corn 3s. 2d. per bushel. 
They were soon to learn that inevitable 
tendencies cannot thus be stayed. Three 
years later corn was worth fifty dollars 
a bushel, beef four dollars a 
pound. 

In the Civil War the part played by 
these towns was if possible even more 
loyal and energetic. | Northborough 
furnished 140 men who saw active 


and 


service ; and Westborough, 337. Many 
of these were left on the battlefields, 
and others died in Southern prisons. 
It is idle to undertake to speak of the 
innumerable activites and sacrifices of 
these towns. Theirs was a heroic, si- 
lent service, loyally and _ reverently 
held in the hearts of those who have 
eome after them. 

The institution of slavery had not 
peen unknown in Westborough. In 
1737 Mr. Parkman bought a slave boy 
in Boston. A year later he records: 
“The sun of Maro’s life is almost set.” 
The rigors of a New England winter 
had been too severe for Maro. 
Stephen Maynard, the wealthiest 
farmer of the town, clung tenaciously 
to his slaves. A heavy stone wall in- 
closing the avenue that led to the old 
house was built by them, and is per- 
haps the last piece of slave labor per- 
formed in Massachusetts. 

Two state institutions have been lo- 
cated in Westborough, thus adding to 
her own life this wider connection 
with the state. In 1846 the legislature 
appropriated $10,000 to build a Re- 
form School* for boys, and the site for 
it was chosen on the beautiful north- 
ern slope of Lake Chauncy. The 
novel idea of reforming youthful citi- 


*See New ENGLAND MAGazINE, June, 1902. 
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zens appealed so strongly to that wise 
humanitarian, General Theodore Ly- 
man, that he gave to this cause at va- 
rious times, and in great fear lest his 
beneficence should be known, $72,000. 
To trace the history of this school 
would be to relate the evolution that 
has taken place in the policy the state 
maintains toward juvenile offenders. 
The buildings were partly destroyed 
by fire in 1859, the work of one of the 
inmates. This fire was the immediate 
cause of the first attempt to classify 
the boys according to their age and of- 
fences, which has finally resulted in 
the admirable system in use to-day. 
In 1885 the legislature transferred the 
buildings then in use and the site for 
use as an insane hospital, and moved 
the school across the lake, building on 
the hill which was the site of the first 
meeting-house and parsonage. Not 
till then was the name changed to the 
Lyman Schools for Boys. 

The Westborough Insane Hospi- 
tal, a homceopathic institution, was 
opened to patients in 1886. The ad- 
mirable system of this institution and 
its high order of excellence need no 
comment. 

To speak adequately of the “daily 
bread” side of these towns would re- 
quire much more space than can here 
be commanded; for their industrial 
career has been sadly complicated 
and at times uncertain. The coming of 
the Boston and Albany Railroad, which 


passes through Westborough _ vil- 
lage, gave the first impetus to 
manufactures in these communities 


other than those purely domestic, and 
impressed upon that place’ the 
character of a manufacturing village, 
although its earlier characteristics 
were not effaced. This union of the 
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two types makes the somewhat unu- 
sual appearance of the village de- 
scribed by Mr. Howells in “Annie 
Kilburn”: 

“The railroad tracks crossed its 
main street ; but the shops were all on 
one side of them, with the work-peo- 
ple’s cottages and boarding houses, and 
on the other were the simple, square, 
roomy old mansions, with their white 
paint and their green blinds, varied 
by the modern color and carpentry of 
French roofed villas. The old houses 
stood quite close to the street, with a 
strip of narrow door-yard before 
them; the new ones affected a certain 
depth of lawn, over which their owners 
personally pushed a clucking hand- 
mower in the summer evenings after 
tea. The fences had been taken away 
from the new houses; they generally 
remained before the old ones, whose 
inmates resented the ragged appear- 
ance their absence gave the street.” 
In Annie Kilburn’s time “over the 
track” was social perdition, but this 
aristocratic division has now been re- 
moved by the re-location of the rail- 
road tracks a quarter of a mile further 
north, and Westborough’s social life is 
reduced again to a harmonious democ- 
racy. 

As early as 1828 Westborough be- 
gan the manufacture of boots and 
shoes, which has since been a constant 
industry in the town. Straw sewing 
as a domestic industry appeared dur- 
ing the first half of the century. In 
1863 the factory system was intro- 
duced, and soon after the “windowy 
bulk” of the present “straw shops” 
appeared just north of the Boston and 
Albany tracks, on Main Street. The 


manufacture of sleighs and bicycles 
has long been successfully carried on; 
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but bicycles “have had their day and 
ceased to be,” giving away, as is socio- 
logically if not practically logical, to 
the making of “locomobiles.” 

The Rev. Peter Whitney wrote that 
in 1796 the fulling mill in Northbor- 
ough annually treated some 7,000 
yards of cloth, “the work being most 
acceptable performed to the honor 
and advantage of the town.” He 
further states that “great numbers of 
people are drawn to Northborough 
because of mills, forges and stores.” 
In her later years this activity has 
been greatly lessened, and the aban- 
doned mills are all that remain of her 
former industrial period. Large mills 
manufacturing satinet, located in 
Chapinville, still afford employment 
to a portion of the population. 

Notwithstanding the various indus- 
tries that have appeared in these “bor- 
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ough towns,” they are still farming 
communities, as they were in their 
beginnings. At least the land is still 
the principal and the stable source of 
their wealth. But it is from the char- 
acter and personality of their citizens 
that they have enjoyed the best degree 
of wealth, a competency—not a com- 
petency that merely enables one to 
get along easily, but with a generous 
margin ever ready to be used in the 
service of state and nation. “Old 
families” have persisted surprisingly, 
particularly in Westborough, the 
same names and faces constantly ap- 
pearing in local affairs. 

Northborough has furnished one 
governor to Massachusetts, “Hon- 
est” John Davis. He served the state 
two terms in the fifties. The Davis 
family was a pioneer family; the men 
it produced were strong, muscular, 
clear headed, men of power and great 
personal distinction. 

The Gale family came into special 
prominence in early abolition days. 
Captain Cyrus Gale drew up the first 
call for the convention that resulted 
in the Free Soil party. Its signers 
included several Northborough men. 
This circumstance testifies again to 
the powers of leadership possessed 
by these people, and perhaps marks 
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the difference between Northborough 
and the other “borough towns.” 
They followed suggestions; North- 
borough initiated methods. 

The Allen family has been and is 
famous in the educational annals of 
New England. Dr. Joseph Allen for 
many years tutored recalcitrant boys 
in his home. If the bad boy truly 
makes the. brave man, Dr. Allen’s 
mark must be on many a man who is 
making our present history. 

Old Dr. Ball, Northborough’s first 
medical practitioner, was an inter- 
esting character, who impressed his 
personality in no slight degree upon 
his contemporaries. When asked 
why he put so many different things 
into a prescription, he answered: “Tf 
you are going to shoot a bird, you use 
plenty of shot.” 

Of the Westborough men who 
have made great names for them- 
selves, Eli Whitney of cotton-gin 
fame, is preéminent.* On his ma- 
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ternal side he descended from a first 
settler, John Fay. The farmhouse 
where he was born in 1765 was on a 
road toward Grafton, a mile or more 
from the centre of the town, now 
known as Eli Whitney Street. Noth- 
ing remains of the old house. In 
Memorial Cemetery the Whitney 
monument marks the graves of his 
parents. Eli passed his youth in 
Westborough, going elsewhere for 
his education; and _ subsequently 
Westborough knew him only as a 
visitor. 

The Brigham family has especial 
claims to “honorable mention.” Da- 
vid Brigham signed the First Church 
covenant. His grandson, Elijah, bet- 
ter known as “Judge” Brigham, took 
an active part in public affairs, serv- 
ing as selectman, member of the legis- 
lature, state senator, and later as 
judge of the Court of Common Pleas 
for sixteen years. No generation 
since the “Judge’s” day has been 
without its representative Brigham. 
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EL! WHITNEY MEMORIAL 
Cyrus E. Dallin, Sculptor. 


Westborough’s first physician was 


Dr. Hawes. The house he built for 
himself still stands on East Main 
Street. He was a faithful practi- 


tioner, faithful to his one treatment, 
“visit and venesection.” He served 
the town for many years as justice of 
the peace and town clerk, and was 
prominent in Revolutionary matters. 


THE GOOD QUEEN 


These few names might be aug- 
mented by many more, thus making a 
chronicle of faithful servitors and well 
doers that would bring prideful mem- 
ories to the hearts of all who love the 
indigenous man of New England. 
Civic, social, and industrial movements 
come and go, but much of the primi- 
tive man remains. In this fact rests 
the hope of our institutions. 

I like to entertain the idea that on 
fine moonlight nights Parsons Park- 
man and Whitney mount their steeds 
for a gentle amble over the hills and 
through the valleys they loved so well. 

Mr Parkman would see in the chim- 
neys and smoke of factories the bless- 
ing of God upon his chosen people 
whom He desired exceedingly to pros- 
per, Mr. Whitney might grieve that 
Northborough had been seemingly 
left behind in the race toward riches, 
and he would look longingly for the in- 
dependent creative spirit he had known. 
Perhaps in those shining steel rails 
that stretch out to the “new town of 
Worcester” and the “ancient town of 
Marlborow” and around to Southbor- 
ough and Westborough, he would 
see the dawning of a new era—an era 
in which electricity will bind again 
together the “borough towns,” as 
formerly they were bound by ties of 
love and common needs. 


The Good Queen 


By Charles Hanson Towne 


ALE ruler of the heavens, with lavish hand, 
The spendthrift moon arose, 
And spilt her silver out across the land, 
Alike on friends and foes. 























A CAPE COD ROADWAY 


Cape Cod Folks 


By Clifton Johnson 


With Illustrations by the Author 


T was densely dark when I ar- 
rived at Yarmouth one October 
evening. Viewed from the plat- 
form of the railway station the 

world about was a void of inky gloom. 

“If you're looking for the town,” 
said a man at my elbow, “you'll find it 
over in that direction ;” and he pointed 
with his finger. “You follow the road, 
and turn to the right when you've gone 
half a mile or so, and that'll take you 
straight into the village.” 

‘But I don’t see any road,” said I. 

“Well, it goes around the corner of 
that little shed over thar that the light 
from the depot shines on.” 


“And how far is it to a hotel?” 

“We ain't got no hotel in this place; 
but Mr. Sutton, two houses beyond the 
post office, he keeps people and I guess 
he'll take you in all right.” 

I trudged off along the vague high- 
way, and at length reached the town 
street, a narrow thoroughfare solidly 
overarched by trees. Dwellings were 
numerous on either side, and lights 
glowed through curtained windows. 
How snug those silent houses looked ; 
and how cheerless seemed the outer 
darkness and the empty street to the 
homeless stranger! I lost no time in 
hunting up Mr. Sutton’s, and the shel- 
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MOWING ON THE SALT MEADOWS 


ter he granted brought a very welcome 
sense of relief. 

When I explored Yarmouth the 
next day, I found it the most atten- 
uated town I had ever seen. The 
houses nearly all elbowed each other 
for a distance of two or three miles 
close along a single slender roadway. 
Very few dwellings ventured aside 
from this double column. Apparently 
no other situation was orthodox, and 
I suppose the families which lived off 
from this one street must have sacri- 
ficed their social standing in so doing. 

Yarmouth was settled in 1639 and 
is the oldest town on the Cape. Its in- 
habitants in the past have been famous 
sea-faring folk, and fifty years ago al- 
most every other house was the domi- 
cile of a retired sea-captain, and in the 
days of the sailing vessels the Yar- 
mouth men voyaged the world over. 
A certain class of them went before the 
mast, but the majority were ship’s offi- 
cers. A goodly number of the latter 
amassed wealth in the India and China 
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trade. This wealth has descended in 
many instances still intact to the gen- 
eration of today, and accounts for the 
town’s air of easy-going comfort. But 
fortunes are no more drawn from the 
old source, and at present the ambitious 
youth who aspires to riches turns his 
eyes cityward. The sea has ceased to 
promise a bonanza, Even the local fish- 
ing industry is wholly dead, though it 
is only a few decades since the town 
had quite a mackerel fleet ; but the little 
craft are all gone now, and nothing 
remains of the old wharves save some 
straggling lines of black and broken 
piles reaching out across the broad 
marshes that lie between the long 
street and the salt water. 

These marshes are of rather more 
economic importance to modern Yar- 
mouth than the sea itself; for grass 
and rank sedges cover them and fur- 
nish a considerable proportion of the 
hay that is harvested. I liked to loiter 
on these wet levels and watch the 
men swing their scythes. I noticed 
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that they left untouched the coarse 
grass that grew on the strips of sand. 
‘“That’s beach grass,” said one of the 
mowers with whom I talked. “The 
stock won't eat that, nor any other 
creatures won't eat it that I know of 
except skunks. Thar’s plenty of them 
chaps along the shore on these ma’shes 
Me ’n’ my dog kitch a lot of ’em here 
every winter.” 

The route back to the town from the 
marsh on which this skunk hunter was 
at work led across a low ridge of stony 
pasture-land where the _ blackberry 
vines displayed their ruddy autumn 
foliage and brightened the earth like 
flashes of flame. A most beautiful lit- 
tle lane threaded along the crest of the 
ridge. It was only about a dozen feet 
broad, and was hemmed in by stone 
walls overgrown with bushes among 
which rose an occasional tree. The 
paths trodden by the cows’ hoofs wan- 
dered irregularly along, avoiding ob- 
structions, and, as a rule, followed the 
line of the least resistance. There 
was, however, now and then, a deflec- 
tion which the cattle had made pur- 
posely toward the thickest of the bor- 
dering brush, intent on crowding up 
against the twigs to rid themselves of 
flies. How shadowy and _ protected 
and pastoral the lane was! I envied 
the boys who drove the cows and thus 
had the chance to make a daily re- 
newed acquaintance with its arboreal 
seclusion. 

Not far from where the lane 
emerged on the village street stood a 
dwelling that I looked at with interest 
every time I passed. It was a low and 
primitive structure, and behind it was 
a little barn surmounted by a sword- 
fish weather-vane. Sword-fish, or ships, 
I observed, were the favorite vanes 





everywhere for Cape Cod outbuildings. 
The attraction of this home with its 
serious air of repose under the shadow- 
ing trees, grew, until one day I ven- 
tured into the yard. Near the barn a 
gray-bearded ancient had just hitched 
a venerable horse into a wagon, and 





was preparing to grease the vehicle’s 
wheels. I spoke with him, and after 
some preliminaries said, “It appears 
to me that you have about the oldest 
house in town.” 

He gave me a sudden look of sur- 
prise out of the corner of his eyes, the 
purport of which I did not at the mo- 
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ment understand, and then went on 
with his work. ‘“Ye-ye-yes,” he re- 
plied in his hasty, stammering way ; 
for his thoughts seemed to start ahead 
of his tongue, and the latter gained 
control with difficulty. “Ye-ye-yes, 
he is old, but he’s a good hoss yet!” 

“Oh, I didn’t say horse,” I remark- 
ed quickly, “I was speaking of your 
house.” 

“My h-h-h-h-house, hm-m-m! That 
—that’s one of the old settlers. Must 
be two hundred year old; and do you 
see that pear tree thar with the piece 
of zinc nailed over the bad place in the 
trunk, and the iron bands around up 
where the branches begin, so’t they 
wont split off? I s’pose that pear tree’s 
as old as the house.” 

“What kind is it?” 

“Tt-it-it it’s wha-what we call the 
old-fashioned button pear. Uncle 
Peter Thacher that had this place years 
ago used to pick up the pears and sell 
‘em to the boys for a cent apiece. They 
ain’t much larger’n wa’nuts. They're 
kind of a mealy kind of pear, you 
know—very good when they first drop 
off, but they rot pretty quick.” 

The man had finished applying the 
wheel-grease now, and he clambered 
into the wagon and drove off, while I 
walked on. I passed entirely through 
the village into a half-wild region be- 
yond, where much of the land was 
There 
were occasional farm clearings; but I 
noticed that the houses of this outly- 


covered by a dense pine wood. 


ing district were generally vacant. Op- 
posite one of the deserted homes was 
a corn-field that attracted my atten- 
tion because the tops of the cornstalks 
had been cut off and carted away, and 
the ears left on the stubs to ripen. This 


was a common wav of treating corn 
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seldom 


but is 


years seen now. 


Here and there in the field were scare- 


ago, 


crows,—sometimes an old coat and 
hat hoisted on a stake; sometimes a 
pole with a fluttering rag at the top 
and, suspended a little lower down on 
the same pole, a couple of rusty tin 
cans that rattled together dubiously in 
the breeze. As I was leaning over the 
roadside wall contemplating this corn- 
field, a man came along and accosted 
me, and I improved the opportunity to 
ask him why so many of the houses of 
the neigborhood were unoccupied. 
“Wal,” said he, “people don’t like to 
live outside o' the villages nowadays. 
Sence the fishin’ give out, the young 
folks all go off to get work, and they 
settle somewhar else, and the old folks 
In this housé 
across the road, though, an old woman 


move into the towns. 


lived, and she died thar two years 
ago. She was kind o’ queer, and some 
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THE CRANBERRY PICKERS 


say she wa’n’t a woman at all. She 
wore women’s clothes, but she had a 
beard and shaved every mornin’, and 
her hair was cut short, and she carried 
on the farm and did the work just like 
a man.” 

My acquaintance spit meditatively 
and then inquired, “Have you seen 
Hog Island?” 

“No,” I responded. 

“You'd ought to, It ain’t fur from 
to'ther end of Yarmouth village. You 
go down the lane along the creek thar 
and ask the way of Jimmy Holton that 
lives by the bridge. He'll tell you. 
It aint really an island, but a bunch o’ 
trees in a little ma’sh, and they grow 
so’t if you see ’em from the right place 
they look just like a hog—snout, tail, 
and all.” 

The man had in his hand a large 
scoop with a row of long wooden 
teeth projecting from its base. This is 


the kind of implement used in gather- 
ing most of the Cape Cod cranberries, 
and the man was on his way to a berry 
patch he cultivated in a boggy hollow 
not far distant. I accompanied him 
and found his wife and children on 
their knees each armed with a scoop 
with which they were industriously 
scratching through the low mat of 
vines. Where they had not yet picked, 
the little vines were twinkled all over 
with ripe berries—genuine autumn 
fruit, waxen-skinned, ruddy hued, and 
as if the atmos- 
pheric tartness and coolness had 





acid to the tongue 


helped the sun to dye and flavor them. 

The bog was not at all wild. In 
preparing it for cranberry culture it 
had been thoroughly tamed. Brush 
and stumps had been cleared off and 
the turf removed. Then it had been 
leveled and coated with a layer of 


sand. It was encompassed and more 
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ON THE BORDERS OF A CRANBERRY BOG 


or less cut across by ditches; and, in 
the process of clearing, steep banks 
had been heaved up around the bor- 
ders. 

“Cranberries are a great thing for 
the Cape,” said my friend. ‘“They’re 
the best crop we have, but it’s only late 
years we've gone into ‘em. When I 
was a boy, the only cranberries we 
used to have was a little sort that 
growed in the bogs wild; and we never 
thought nothin’ o’ dreanin’ the marshes 
and goin’ into the business the way we 
do now. 

“My bog aint first class. A man’s 
got to put a lot o’ work into raisin’ 
cranberries to do the thing just right; 
and when you only got a small bog you 
kind o’ neglect it. There’s one bog 
about a mile from here that’s got six- 
teen acres in it, and they’re always 
tendin’ to it in one way and another 


the year around. They keep it clean 
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of weeds, and if there’s any sign of 
fire-bug they steep tobacco and spray 
the vines. If there’s a dry spell they 
rise the water, though that don’t do as 
much good as it might, You c’n water 
a plant all you want to, but waterin’ 
won't take the place o’ rain. 

“Pretty soon after we finish pickin’ 
we flood the bogs, and they stay flood- 
ed all winter, if the mushrats don’t dig 
through the banks, The water keeps 
the plants from freezin’, and seems to 
kind o’ fertilize them at the same time. 
The ponds make grand skatin’-places. 
They freeze over solid—no weak spots 
—and they aint deep enough to be dan- 
gerous, even if you was to break 
through.” 

This man’s statement as to the im- 
portance of cranberry culture to the 
dwellers on the Cape was in no wise 
exaggerated. When I continued my 
journeyings later to the far end of the 




















ANCHORING THE HAYSTACKS 


peninsula | saw reclaimed berry bogs 
innumerable. There was scarcely a 
swampy depression anywhere but that 
had been ditched and dyked and the 
body of it layed off as smooth as a 
floor and planted to cranberries. The 
pickers were hard at work—only two 
or three of them on some bogs, and on 
others a motley score or more. It 
seemed as if the task engaged the en- 
tire population irrespective of age and 
sex; and the picking scenes were 
greatly brightened by the presence of 
the women in their calico gowns and 
sunbonnets or broad-brimmed straw 
hats. Often the bogs were far enough 
from home so that the workers carried 
their dinners and made the labor an all- 
day picnic, though I thought the 
crouching position must grow rather 
wearisome after a time. 

Aside from the fertile and productive 


bogs the aspect of the Cape was apt to 
be monotonous and sombre. The cul- 
tivated fields appeared meagre and un- 
thrifty, the pastures were thin-grassed 
and growing up to brush, and, more 
predominant than anything else in the 
landscape, were the great tracts of 
scrubby woodland covered with dwarf- 
ed pines and oaks, often fire-ravaged, 
and never a tree in them of respectable 
size. Ponds and lakes were frequent. 
So were the inlets from the sea with 
their borderings of salt marsh ; indeed, 
the raggedness of the shore line was 
suggestive of a constant struggle be- 
tween the ocean and the continent for 


the possession of this slender ou‘reach 
of the New England coast. The buf- 
feting of the fierce sea winds was evi- 
dent in the upheave of the sand dunes 
and the landward tilt of the exposed 
trees, which had a very human look of 
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PROVINCETOWN WHARF 


fear and seemed to be trying to flee 
from the persecuting gales, but to be 
retarded by laggard feet. 

At the tip of the Cape is Province- 
town snugged along the shore, with 
steep protecting hills at its back, It 
is a town that has an ancient, old- 
world look due to its narrow streets 
with houses and stores and little shops 
crowded close along the walks. It is 
a fishy place, odorous of the sea, and 
the waterside is lined with gray fish- 
shanties and store-houses, Many spin- 
dle-legged wharves reach out across 
the beach, and there are dories and 





small sailing-craft in and about tne 
harbor, and always a number of 
schooners, and occasionally a larger 
vessel. 

The inhabitants love the sea, or else 
are involuntarily fascinated by it. They 
delight to loiter on the wharves and 
beach, and to sit and look out on old 
ocean’s wrinkled surface and contem- 
plate its hazy mystery. One would 
fancy they thought it replete with ben- 
eficent possibilities and that they were 
willing lingerers dreamily expecting 
something fortunate or fateful would 
heave into view from beyond the dim 
horizon. The children seek the beach 
as assiduously as their elders. It is 
their playground, their newspaper. 
They poke about the wharves strewn 
with barrels and boxes, spars, chains, 
ropes, anchors, etc.; they find treas- 
ures in the litter that gathers on the 
sands ; they dig clams on the mud flats ; 
they race and tumble, and they learn 
all that is going on in the shipping. 

The most exciting event while I was 
in town was an unexpected catch of 
squids in the harbor. Squids are the 
favorite bait of the cod fishermen, but 
at Provincetown there is rarely a 
chance to get this bait so late in the 
year. The squids sought the deep- 
est portion of the bay, and a 
little fleet of small boats collected 
above and captured them by the barrel. 
One mid-day I stood watching the 
boats from a wharf. Two men who 
had come on to the wharf soon after I 
did were regarding the scene from near 
by. “It’s queer how them squids hang 
in that hole thar,” said one of the men. 

“They bring a good price for cod 
bait, I believe,” said I, 

“Yes. Willie Scott that lives next 
door to me, he made seven dollars this 
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OVERHAULING THE 


mornin’ and he has gone out again. I'll 
bet his eyes are full of squid juice this 
minute. The squids don't trouble 
much that way, but they'll flip up a 
smeller (that’s what we call their 
arms) and give you a dose once in a 
while spite of all you can do. It makes 
your eyes sting, but it don’t last long.” 

“How large are the squids?” I asked. 

“Oh, they’re small—not much, 
more’n a foot and a half, smellers and 
all.” 

The other man now spoke. He was 
short and dark, had rings in his ears, 
and his accent was decidedly foreign. 
“Cap'n Benson,” said he to his com- 
panion, “I seen the butt end of a squid 
smeller big as this barrei what I’m 
settin’ on.” 

Cap’n Benson puffed a few times 
judiciously at his pipe. “Yes,” he ac- 
knowledged presently, “there’s a good 
many kinds of squids, and thev do 








FISHING TACKLE 


kitch em large enough so one’ll last a 
cod schooner for bait a whole v’yage. 
We only git a little kind here.” 

The wharf we were on was nearly 
covered with racks on which a great 
quantity of salted codfish had been 
spread to dry, and “Cap’n” Benson in- 
formed me there was plenty more fish 
awaiting curing in the hold of a slen- 
der-masted vessel that lay alongside 
the wharf, 

“She’s a Grand-Banker,” he con- 
tinued, indicating the vessel. “We 
aint got but six Grand-Bankers now, 
and only fifteen fresh fishermen. The 
fresh fishermen you know don’t go 
farther’n the Georges and the West 
Banks. Forty years ago we had two 
hundred fishing schooners in the town 
and we had sixty-seven whale ships 
where now we got only three, Prov- 
incetown is played out. This mornin’ 
me and this man with me didn’t have 
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but one hour’s work, and we won't 
have over two hours this afternoon. 
How you goin’ to make a livin’ at 
twenty cents an hour with things goin’ 
on that way? Forty years ago you 
couldn’t get enough men at three dol- 
lars and a half a day.” 

The man with the earrings had 
picked up a piece of shell and was at- 
tempting to drop it from the height of 
his shoulder through a crack in the 
wharf. He failed to accomplish his 
purpose though he tried again and 
again. 

“Mr. Klunn, if you want to drop 
that shell through thar, just men- 
tion the minister,” advised “Cap'n” 
Benson. 

He had hardly spoken when Mr. 
Klunn let the shell fall, and it slipped 
straight through the crack. “By God- 
frey!”’ exclaimed the Cap’n, “I did it 
for you. I never known that to fail. 
When I been whaling, and we was 
cuttin’ up a whale, you couldn't 
sometimes strike a j’int. You'd try 
and try and you couldn’t strike it, and 
then you’d stop and say, ‘Minister! 
and it was done already—you'd hit it 
right off.” 

“T seen a whale heave up a shark 
the half as big as a dory,” remarked 
Mr. Klunn after a pause. 

“To be sure,” the “Cap’n’”’ comment- 
ed. ‘“Howsomever there’s people say 
a whale can't take nothin’ bigger’n a 
_ man’s hand; but I guess that’s after 
he’s been eatin’ and had all he wanted. 

“By gosh! a whale got a swallow so 
big enough, if he hungry, he swallow 
a man easy.” Mr. Klunn declared. 
“Some people ain’t believe about Jo- 
nah, but thev believe if they seen as 
much whales that I have.” 

“T’m thinkin’ about them squids,” 





PROVINCETOWN STREET 


Cap’n Benson said as he shook his pipe 
free from ashes and slipped it into the 
pocket of his jacket. “I guess when 
the tide comes in to-night I’ll haul out 
my boat and see if I can’t get some of 
em.” 

“IT aint had no boat sence the big 
storm,” observed the man with ear- 
rings. 

“What storm was that?” I in- 
quired. 

“It was when the Portland went 
down in November, 1899,” explained 
“Cap'n Benson. We had a awful time, 
—wharves smashed, boat houses car- 
ried off, and vessels wrecked. It begun 
to blow in the night. Fust thing I 
knowed of it was my chimley comin’ 
down.” 

“T was sick that time,” said the ear- 
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ring man. ‘The doctor had to give 
me murphine pills. I was in bed two 
three days, and I lose 187 dollars by 
the storm. You remember that schoon- 
er, Cap’n Benson, what the two old 
mens were drownded on?” 

“Oh, I remember—washed over- 
board out here in the harbor, and the 
wind took the schooner bang up agin a 
wharf, and the Cap’n, he made a jump 
and landed all right; and he never 
stopped to look behind to see what be- 
come of the vessel nor nobody. He 
run up into the town and he took the 
next train for California.” 

“Yas, that’s true,” Mr. Klunn af- 
firmed. 

Later, while stopping over night at 
a Truro farmhouse a few miles back on 
the Cape, I heard more of the great 
storm, ‘Thar was three days of it,” 
said my landlady, “startin’ on Satur- 
day. It thundered and lightened on 
Sunday and it snowed Monday. Ev- 
erythin’ that wa’n’t good’n strong was 
blowed down. It blowed the shed off 
the end of our house, and it blowed a 
window in upstairs, and it blowed the 
saddle board off the roof and some 0’ 
the shingles. We had the highest tide 
we've ever had and there was places 
where the sea-water come across the 
roads. Monday the bodies begun to 
be washed ashore from the Portland, 
and they kept comin’ in for two 
weeks.” 

Truro is a scattered little country 
place. Its homes dot every protect- 
ed hollow. The only buildings that 
seemed independent of the smiting of 
the winter blasts were the town hall 
and the Baptist, Methodist, and Cath- 
olic churches. These stood in a group 
on a bare, bleak hilltop. The church- 
yards were thickly set with graves, and 








VILLAGE WATCHMAKER’S SIGN 


among the stones grew little tangles 
of sumachs and other bushes, but the 
sandy height had not a single tree. 

On this hill, years ago, stood still 
another public institution—a windmill. 
“Tt sot high up thar so't it was in sight 
all over town,” said my landlady. 
“You could see the miller puttin’ the 
sails on the arms, and then when they 
got to turnin’ we’d know which way 
the wind blowed, But some days there 
wouldn’t be no wind, and the sails 
might hang there and not turn the 
whole day long. We used to raise this 
yaller Injun corn then a good deal 
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more’n we do now on the Cape, and 
we raised rye, and we'd take the grain 
to the mill to grind. You can’t buy no 
such corn meal or rye meal now as we 
used to get from that old mill. We e’t 
hasty pudding them days, and it used 
to be so nice! and we had Johnny- 
cake and hasty-pudding bread.” 

“Hasty-pudding 
that?” I asked. 

“It was made by putting some of the 
hasty-pudding into flour and mixing 
‘em up into dough together. We didn’t 
have yeast then like we use now. In- 
stead o’ that we had what we called 
‘emptyin’s’ that I s’pose come from 
dregs of beer or other liquor got some- 
time at a distillery ; but they kep’ emp- 
tyin’s fermentin’ to use makin’ bread 
at every farmhouse, and if yourn run 
out you could always get some at the 
neighbor’s to start again. We'd stir 
up the dough and set it behind the 
stove to rise, and our emptyin’s bread 
would be light as could be.” 

Of the churches on the hill the Cath- 
olic was the newest. It was a little 
shed of a building with a gilt cross 
surmounting the front gable. The at- 
tendants were chiefly Portuguese, the 
nationality which at present constitutes 
the great majority of the coast fisher- 
folk. Most of the fishing is done in 
rowboats, and the fish are caught in 
nets fastened to lines of stakes off 
These fish-traps, as they are 
called, are visited daily. The crew of 
a rowboat usually consists of a “Cap'n” 
who is pretty sure to be a Yankee, and 
seven men who are likely to be all 
Portuguese. Truro had four rowboats 
thus manned. They started out at 
three in the morning and returned any- 
where from noon to eight in the even- 


ing. 


bread — what’s 


shore. 
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“It’s hard work,” explained my land- 
lady, “and the Yankee men don't take 
up fishin’ late years the way they did. 
I reckon they cn make more money 
farmin’.” 

I wondered at this. The sandy soil 
did not look productive, and yet the 
houses, as a rule, were painted and in 
good repair and conveyed a pleasing 
The peopie 
with whom I talked seemed to be sat- 
isfied. “We git good crops,” said a 
farmer I questioned about agricultural 
affairs. “We c’n raise most all kinds 
o’ vegetables in the hollers, and good 


impression of prosperity. 


grass, too, though our heaviest crops 
The 
cows like sait hay fully as well as they 
do fresh hay, and they like sedge best 
of all, because its sweet; but you have 
to be careful about feedin’ ‘em too 
much of it, or the milk’ll taste. Of 
course we got plenty o’ pasture on the 
higher ground and plenty o’ timber 
sich as ‘tis. The trees don’t flourish, 
though, and you won’t find many that 
are much bigger’n your leg. This is a 
great country for wild berries,—blue- 
berries, blackberries,and huckleberries. 
Our Portuguese here—land! they git 
half their livin’ in the woods. Besides 
berries there’s beach plums and wild 
But the cherries we don’t 
use for common eatin’. We put ’em 
up in molasses and they kind o’ work 
and are good to take for the stomach 
and the like o’ that.” 

I climbed over the hills round about 
Truro and tramped the sandy, deeply- 
rutted roads faithfully. It was weary 
work to one used to solid earth. Such 


o’ grass we git off’n the marshes. 





cherries. 


lagging progress! I could never get a 
good grip with my feet and slipped a 
little backward every time I took a 
step forward. Except along the water- 
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courses nature’s growths never at- 
tained the least exuberance. The grass 
on the slopes and uplands was very 
thin, and with the waning of the sea- 
son mych of it had become wispy and 
withered, It was mingled with gold- 
enrod and asters that hugged the earth 
on such short, stunted stems as to be 
hardly recognizable. 

The landscape, as viewed from a 
height, had a curiously unstable look. 
Its form had not been moulded by at- 
trition, but the soil had been blown 
into vast billows that had the appear- 
ance of a troubled sea whose waves 
were on the point of advancing and 
overwhelming the habitations and all 
the green growing things in the vales. 
Some of the dunes really do advance, 
and the state has been obliged to make 
appropriations and devise means for 
checking their depredations, The work 
has chiefly been accomplished with the 
aid of beach grass. This has an affil- 
iation for sand, and you can stick one 
of its coarse wiry tufts in anywhere 
and it will grow, It only needs to be 
methodically planted, and the shifting 
dunes are fast bound and the winds 
asail them in vain. 

Some ot the characteristics of this 
beach grass seem also to be characteris- 
tics of the people of the Cape. They 
have the same hardinesss and endur- 
ance, and, like the beach grass, have 
adapted themselves to their environ- 
ment and thrive where most would 
fail. With its omnipresent sand and 
dwarf woods, the Cape, as I saw it at 
the fag end of the year, appeared rather 
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dreary, but the prosperous look of the 
homes was very cheering, These are 
nearly all owned free from debt, and 
that nightmare of the agriculturists 
in so many parts of New England—a 
mortgage—is, happily, almost un- 
known among the Cape Cod folks. 








NOTE COUNTERFEITER’S WORKSHOP 


The Secret Service 


By W. Herman Moran 


IVILIZED governments _ the 
world over maintain, as es- 
sential adjuncts, corps of 
trained investigators to cope 

with violators of the National or 
Federal laws. Under foreign govern- 
ments this work is centralized—sur- 
veillance over criminals of every class 
being exacted of the one bureau— 
while in this country independent or- 
ganizations, employing experts in the 
detection of specific offenses, are at- 
tached to the several executive depart- 
ments. The effectiveness of this plan 
of pitting specialist against specialist 
has been satisfactorily demonstrated. 
Though the operation of all these bu- 
reaus are secret, but one such organi- 
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zation is entitled to the official desig- 
nation “Secret Service’—a permanent 
and valuable branch of the Treasury 
Department, charged with the duty of 
keeping Uncle Sam’s money clean 
from imitation. 

Counterfeiting money is not original 
with this generation. Man’s cupidity 
induced this crime in America as early 
as 1752; yet it does not appear to have 
become sufficiently prevalent to require 
recognition by the Government until 
1860, when Congress appropriated ten 
thousand dollars for its suppression, 
to be expended under the direction of 
the Secretary of the Treasury. This 
sum was doled out as rewards to pri- 
vate detectives, municipal officers, and 
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others instrumental in bringing to trial 
and punishment persons engaged in 
bogus money making. A similar course 
Was pursued for several years. Mean- 
while the Government was forced to 
issue paper money, or ‘“Greenbacks,” 
to meet the extraordinary expenses in- 
cident to the Civil War, and tnese notes 
were being counterfeited to such an 
alarming extent, it was realized that 
measures more effective must be em- 
ployed. To that end, in Julv. 1864. 
the regular appropriation was in- 
creased to $100,000, and with this the 
Solicitor of the Treasury, who had 
been charged with the supervision and 
direction of the work, gathered about 
him a corps of men experienced in 
criminal investigations to be entrusted 
with the task of suppressing this out- 


put of spurious currency. So success- 
fully did this plan operate that it re- 
sulted in the establishment of a per- 
manent bureau to be thereafter known 
as the “Secret Service.”” Information 
as to the personnel and operations of 
this service is carefully guarded 
against publicity, a precaution to which 
much of its effectiveness is attributa- 
ble. 

The United States is divided into 
twenty-seven Secret Service districts, 
each in charge of an operative who has 
under his direction as many assistants 
as the criminal activity of his section 
demands. A written daily report, cov- 
ering operations for twenty-four hours, 
is exacted of every operative. Many 
fascinating stories are contained in the 
bound volumes of these reports filed in 
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the Chief’s office at Washington, and 
the collection of photographs in the 
service “Rogues Gallery” would afford 
phrenologists and physiognomists am- 
ple opportunity to test their power. 

It is not expected that the crime of 

counterfeiting will ever be wholly sup- 
pressed, but the Government depends 
upon the Secret Service to reduce it 
to a minimum, and, in its thirty-six 
years existence, this bureau has hand- 
led more than twenty thousand spuri- 
ous money makers and distributors. 
* The development of modern proc- 
esses of photo-lithography, photo- 
gravure, and etching has revolution- 
ized the note counterfeiting industry. 
In the old days all counterfeiting plates 
were hand engraved, and it took from 
eight to fifteen months to complete a 
set. Now this part of the work con- 
sumes but a few hours. The famous 
Philadelphia-Lancaster conspiracy of 
two years ago is one of the rare in- 
stances in recent years of the employ- 
ment of hand engraved plates, and, 
even in this case, photography laid the 
foundation for the work. This change 
of method on the part of the counter- 
feiter necessitated the abandonment of 
the old lines on which the Secret Ser- 
vice had conducted its investigations 
and the mapping out of new ones ap- 
plicable to changed conditions; the 
fact that the yearly average of arrests 
has suffered no diminution would seem 
to indicate that these new lines are as 
effective as the old. 

Counterfeiting is acknowledged to 
be the meanest of crimes, because the 
resultant loss most often falls on those 
least able to bear it. It is not con- 
fined to any particular locality, the 
officer operating in country districts 
being kept as busily employed as his 


city brother. The ranks of those who 
indulge in it are recruited from every 
race and condition of man. One day 
you may return home from your busi- 
ness to find that the neighbor with 
whom you had spent many pleasant 
social hours and who was considered in 
every way worthy your confidence and 
esteem, has been conducting a private 
mint, and is now under arrest with 
every prospect of a long term in the 
penitentiary before him. 

Charles H. Smith, one of the most 
expert and prolific engravers of false 
money plates, was, until detected and 
arrested, a highly respected citizen 
of Brooklyn, New York. His resi- 
dence adjoined that of a prominent 
city official, and the two men had fre- 
quently engaged in a friendly game of 
croquet on the lawn. 

In the neighborhood where he re- 
sided in Detroit, Michigan, David 
Johnson was looked upon as a model of 
propriety in all that constitutes the 
honest, upright, dependable citizen, 
and as he was prominently identified 
with church work and musical affairs, 
the community was the more shocked 
and surprised when one morning, late 
in the summer of 1898, he and his 
brother Edmond, also highly respected, 
were placed under arrest charged with 
counterfeiting. The evidence found 
secreted in their homes, established 
beyond question their responsibility 
for the existence of certain dangerous 
counterfeit notes which the Govern- 
ment officers had been endeavoring to 
trace to their source for nearly eight 
years. The history of this case is in- 
teresting:—In September, 1890, one 
of the Treasury money experts discov- 
ered in a remittance from a Missouri 
bank a counterfeit two dollar silver 











certificate so nearly like the genuine as 
almost to defy detection. 

The Secret Service went to work 
immediately, but, try as they might, 
could get no clue to the criminal. 
Every counterfeiter known to possess 
sufficient ability to do the work was lo- 
cated and investigated without results ; 
the spurious notes meanwhile contin- 
ued coming in with aggravating regu- 
larity. It was finally determined to 
recall the genuine issue of these coun- 
terfeits and replace them with notes of 
different design. The unknown cul- 
prit was not to be outdone, however, 
and it was but a short while after the 
first of these new bills was issued that 
its counterfeit was discovered in cir- 
culation. The counterfeiter had fol- 
lowed the government’s move and re- 
fused to be checkmated. 

On several occasions the officers felt 
assured that they were near a solution 
of the vexatious problem, only to dis- 
cover in the suspect one of the numer- 
ous victims of the real culprit innocent- 
ly assisting in circulating the counter- 
feits. One such incident occurred at 
Toledo, Ohio: The Secret Service 
agent on duty there was called to the 


telephone one morning in the Spring. 


of 1898, and informed that a stranger 
had just passed a counterfeit two dol- 
lar note on a nearby tobacconist. On 
arriving at the place a few moments 
later, he was told of a tall, blonde, 
heavy-set, well-dressed man, sporting 
a large diamond stud in his shirt-front, 
coming into the store and paying for 


twenty-five cents worth of cigars with. 


a two dollar bill which he abstracted 
from a large roll of notes taken from 
his right-hand trousers pocket. When 
shown the bill in question the agent im- 
mediately recognized it as one of the 
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troublesome silver ceritficates, and lost 
no time in going in search of the 
passer, 

Hurrying in the direction taken by 
the man, he canvassed the various res- 
taurants and business houses for sev- 
eral blocks without success, and was 
about to take a car for the depot to 
look through a train due to depart in 
ten minutes, when he espied the object 
of his search coming out of a haber- 
dashery on the next block. 

Quickening his pace, stopping long 
enough at the furnishing goods stor® 
to ascertain that a two dollar bill had 
been used in making some purchases, 
and to request that it be laid aside until 
his return, he was right behind his man 
when the latter turned into a saloon at 
the corner. While the suspect was 
drinking his glass of beer the officer 
stepped up to the bar and asked for 
change for a twenty dollar bill. The 
bartender could not accommodate him, 
but as had been hoped the stranger vol- 
unteered to make the change. Draw- 
ing from his pocket quitea roll of 
money he carefully counted out three 
fives, two twos, and a one, and adding 
the twenty to what remained, returned 
it to his pocket. The agent stepped 
outside to examine the change, and, 
much to his disappointment found all 
the bills genuine. He did not entirely 
abandon hope however, and when his 
man appeared in the doorway he was 
requested to accompany the officer 
back to the tobacco store and explain 
the possession of a counterfeit note. 
Disclaiming any knowledge of a coun- 
terfeit, the man readily agreed to re- 
turn, En route a stop was made at the 
furnishing store. The bill here was 
also genuine. At the tobacco store, 


after the stranger had acknowledged 
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paying the bill in question to the pro- 
prietor and had made good by substi- 
tuting genuine money, he handed the 
officer his roll with the request that it 
be examined for other counterfeits at 
the same time, admitting his inability 
to discriminate between imitations so 
good as that he had just redeemed 
and the lawful currency. All his other 
money was genuine, and the officer, 
with visions of glory and promotion 
dispelled, returned to the office. 

In July, following the above inci- 
dent, Charles Johnson, an old and ex- 
pert counterfeiter, who had just com- 
pleted a term of twelve years in a 
Canadian prison for imitating the Do- 
minion two and four dollar notes, ar- 
rived at the home of his sister, Mrs. 
Baylis, with whom Edmond was also 
residing, on McGraw street, Detroit. 
Then, for the first time, the friends 
and neighbors of David and Edmond 
learned of their relationship to this no- 
torious individual. 

As is customary in all such cases, 
the Secret Service was advised of 
Johnson’s release and destination, and 
a few weeks later, when it was reported 
that a man whose description tallied 
with his had passed a counterfeit half 
dollar in a saloon on Woodward Av- 
enue, the officers secured search war- 
rants for the McGraw Street house, 
expecting to find the coin mill. Much 
to their astonishment, while looking 
through a closet on the second floor, a 
plank was discovered which bore un- 
mistakable evidence of having been 
used in the process of “aging” notes. 
This find led to a more thorough in- 
spection of the premises, and one of 
the officers, noticing that the base- 
board in the closet was loose, inserted 
his knife in the space between the 





board and the floor, accidentally press- 
ing against an ingeniously contrived 
lever, which forced a section of the 
board out from the wall, disclosing the 
hiding place of over two thousand dol- 
lars in spurious two dollar silver cer- 
tificates. 

Edmond and Charles Johnson and 
Mrs, Baylis were immediately placed 
under arrest, and enough information 
was obtained to warrant a search of 
David’s residence. This was proceed- 
ed with at once, resulting in the finding 
of a panel like that in the other house, 
concealing the plates from which the 
first issue of counterfeits was printed 
and more than three thousand dollars 
of the notes. It was learned that David 
and his wife were visiting relatives 
near Blenheim, Canada, and an officer 
was dispatched to arrest and bring 
them back. 

The mysterious source of these 
notable counterfeits had at last been 
discovered, and but one thing remained 
to complete the officers’ work—to se- 
cure the plates from which the second 
issue was printed. These could not be 
found, though the two houses were 
thoroughly searched from cellar to 
garret. The hiding place of the plates 
might have been a mystery until to- 
day had it not been for a strange strain 
of chivalry in the natures of the John- 
son brothers. 

Realizing, as they did, that the 
women members of the family were 
apt to suffer from their connection 
with the case—remote though it might 
be—they notified the Government offi- 
cers, after a consultation, that if an ar- 
rangement could be made looking to 
the release of Mrs. Baylis and Mrs. 
Johnson, they would surrender the 
plates. The offer was not a surprise. 
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to the Government. There had been 
previous exhibitions of this same sen- 
timent. In 1864, when the entire fam- 
ily, consisting of father, mother, four 
sons and two daughters, were arrested 
at Indianapolis for dealing in spurious 
currency, the men persistently asserted 
the innocence of the women and, to 
obtain their release, one of the boys 
acknowledged responsibility for the 
existence of a counterfeit twenty dol- 
lar note and agreed to turn over the 
plates. A number of years later, when 
the family again came under the ban, 
the father, to insure freedom for wife 
and daughters, imparted to the Gov- 
ernment information of the wherea- 
bouts of plates for several dangerous 
counterfeits. 

In the Detroit case, while the evi- 
dence against the women was not con- 
clusive, it was sufficiently suggestive to 
warrant their temporary detention; 
but when the Johnsons’ proposition 
was presented, the Government 
promptly accepted it, and Edmond was 
turned over to the officers to act as 
guide. 

Going first to the McGraw Street 
house he led the way to a bed-room on 
the second floor, and rolling the oak 
washstand out from the wall, proceed- 
ed to withdraw two of the screws 
which held the ornamental back piece 
in place. Raising the loose end of this 
back piece, he cut away some oak 
stained putty and removed a small 
piece of wood, disclosing a mortised 
space in the top board of the wash- 
stand. From this slot he drew out, by 
a string attached, the back and seal 
plates neatly wrapped in oiled linen. 

For the face plate it was necessary 
to go to David’s home. Mrs, John- 


son’s sewing machine was here used as 
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a hiding place. 


Lying on his back, 
under the machine, Edmond unscrew- 
ed a small cabinet of drawers and 


placed it on the floor. In a space hol- 
lowed out of the top board of the cab- 
inet was the plate. 

The history of this family of John- 
sons might be advanced as an argu- 
ment in support of the theory that the 
criminal instinct is hereditary. Three 
generations of counterfeiters is their 
record, and, with the arrest of David 
and Edmond, prison doors have closed 
upon the entire membership of this 
generation. 

In a majority of cases arrests by the 
Service are so planned as to make re- 
sistance impossible, the element of sur- 
prise being employed to secure this re- 
sult. But at times a show of force be- 
comes necessary, calling for quick and 
determined action on the part of the 
officers. On several such occasions 
tragedies have been narrowly averted. 
A case in point was the breaking up of 
the notorious “Horse Market” gang of 
New York City: The Secret Service 
agents had succeeded in arresting in- 
dividual members of this gang while 
engaged in “shoving the queer,” but 
it yet remained to locate and shut off 
the source of supply. Frank, alias 
“Conkey” Carr, an ex-convict, was 
suspected as the maker, and when it 
was ascertained that he resided at 
No. 95 Fourth Avenue a close watch 
was placed upon the house. Albert 
Brown, better known as “Bill the 
Brute,” a desperate character, and 
Harry Kingden spent much of their 
time at Carr’s, and these two were, on 
several occasions, shadowed to Staten 
Island and other near-by places, where 
they passed counterfeit dollars. 

At the end of three weeks it was 
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decided that ample evidence had been 
secured to warrant making the ar- 
rests. When the raiding party which 
included Operatives Bagg, Callaghan, 
and Flynn arrived in the vicinity of 
Carr’s home they were informed by 
Assistant Stanley, who was on watch, 
that Kingden had just gone down 
Fourth Avenue, but that the others 
were upstairs. Leaving Stanley out- 
side to pick up Kingden, the other 
three quickly ascended the stairs to the 
second floor, forced open the door to 
the rear room and surprised Carr, 
Brown, and Carr’s wife, Belle, putting 
the finishing touches to a batch of 
coins. Carr bolted through an open 
window to the fire escape and Flynn 
started in pursuit. Brown and Belle 
Carr rushed at Callaghan and Bagg 
and for a few minutes there was a 
lively fight around the room, becoming 
so fierce that the woman was soon 
forced to retire. Brown, at last over- 
come, fell on the bed with both officers 
on top of him. During the lull which 
followed, the apparently much ex- 
hausted coiner called to the woman to 
bring him a drink of water, but when 
the officers relaxed their hold sufficient- 
ly to enable him to raise on his el- 
bow he suddenly drew from his hip- 
pocket a revolver and placed the muz- 
zle against Callaghan’s stomach before 
it was realized what he was about. 
Striking the weapon aside just as the 
trigger was pulled, Bagg, with Calla- 





ghan’s assistance, quickly disarmed 
and handcuffed the infuriated crimin- 
al. Meanwhile, what had happened to 
“Conkey” Carr? Upon reaching the 
fire escape, he crawled along to the 
adjoining house and clambered into 
the window, closely followed by Flynn; 
breaking into the rear flat he reached 
a window opening on Third Avenue. 
Below was a grocery store with a veg- 
etable stand on the sidewalk and pro- 
jecting meat hooks. Taking in these 
difficulties and jumping far out to 
avoid them, Carr landed heavily on the 
pavement breaking both ankles. Thus 
disabled, Flynn found him and had 
him removed to the hospital. 

After gathering up the counterfeit 


coins and other portable evidence, — 


Bagg and Callaghan started with their 
prisoners down the stairs. About half 
way down they met Flynn returning 
from his chase after Carr. “Bill the 
Brute,” taking advantage of the 
crowded condition of the stairway, 
made an effort to escape. Breaking 
away from Bagg he sprang at Flynn, 
who was in front of him, and struck 
the latter a heavy blow with his man- 
acled wrists. But he reckoned withou 
his host, for Flynn promptly returned 
the blow, flooring Brown, and he wa. 
landed in jail without further trouble. 
Stanley found Kingden in a near-by 
store, where he had been sent to pur- 
chase plaster of Paris, and had no diffi- 
culty in placing him behind the bars. 
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Aftermath 


By Charlotte Becker 


H, faith that once I kept, belief 
Is hard to kill, and sorrow long— 
Yet I was mute till after grief— 
I lost delight to gain a song! 


Pygmalion 
By Zitella Cocke 


WONDERED much that marble cold and stern 
Its obduracy could forget, and turn 
To warm and palpitating flesh, and move 
With life, responsive to Pygmalion’s love,— 
A fancy strange, methought, that subtle Greek, 
Grown mad with thirst for beauty, fain would seek! 


Yet Greek, thou’rt wise, and fond Pygmalion’s love, 
Though born of fable, doth thy wisdom prove,— 
Thy thought, far-reaching, hath discerned the truth. 
Immortal and eternal, hid forsooth 

From surface resting sight, but plain to him 

Who would God’s writing read, though it be dim! 


For in the wide and goodly universe, 

Love’s rule is mightiest, and primal curse 
Shall from its priestly hands in blessing fall, 
Since Love hath ever been, and shall be all! 
Earth shall dissolve like pageantry of dreams, 
Love only shall remain of all that seems! 


























Hartman 


By Frank Baird 


HE fact that Hartman taught 

the class in color should not 

be set down as a proof that 

he knew nothing about art. 

There were things Hartman knew, and 

things he did not know. But the real- 

ly outstanding thing about Hartman 

was neither his knowledge nor his ig- 

norance, but his ambition. That, to 

all sensible people, covered the multi- 

tude of his sins. And yet it was this 

commendable side of his nature that 

afterwards pushed him into strange 
difficulties. 

The only other thoroughly ambitious 
man on the staff was Du Vernet. He 
liked Hartman because he understood 
him ; and then most people hated him. 
Further, Hartman had pledged him- 
self in a whole-souled, serious way to 
art; he hated men; women were an 
abomination to him. To Du Vernet 
this speiled genius. He believed in 
people who were strong enough to 
hate what most men loved. He took 
their part; they were true artists. He 
said they would do things before they 
died. In this latter contention Du 
Vernet was right—for Hartman did 
many things before he died—long be- 
fore. 

The term had slipped around to 
within a fortnight of its close. Du 
Vernet had wandered into Hartman’s 
quarters where both comfortably 
smoked, A tourist map of Europe 
that lay on the table showed a long 
zig-zagging line drawn with a pencil. 


It began at London, touched Paris, 
Rome, Naples, Florence, Milan, Mu- 
nich, Dresden, and ended at The 
Hague, 

“Claye,” Du Vernet said, “was tell- 
ing me last night it was generally be- 
lieved you were to marry when 
abroad.” Hartman swung his feet 
from the table and faced his friend. 

“Claye,” he said; “Claye told you 
that ?” 

Du Vernet laughed. 

“Yes; was he right?” 

“T had some regard for Claye once. 
Before that woman came he was an 
artist; now he’s only a man.” 

Hartman replaced his feet on the 
table, drew himself a little lower inte 
his deep chair, then for some moment: 
he blew drifts of smoke at the ceiling 

“Claye is of the class who think a 
man may be a papa—and a painter. 
Du Vernet laughed a low, pleased 
laugh. 

Hartman’s eyes found the range or 
the single picture in the room—a small 
Turner. When he had looked—and 
smoked—for a time, he spoke again. 

“If they knew about Claye’s new 
girl in heaven, she’d die wouldn’t 
she?” 

Du Vernet again filled the pause 
with a low, contented laugh. Hart- 
man was at his best tonight. He 
would let him talk. y 

“*Goodness is beauty! Beauty is.a 
matter of zxsthetic individualism—the 


thing for a time some men imagine to 
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be beautiful!’ And there are sane men 
as well as fools like Claye who think 
this. It’s all drivel—Beauty is beauty.” 
He rose quickly as if to emphasise his 
words. “ “Goodness is beauty!’ ”’—the 
Devil! Beauty is beauty; and the man 
who is in earnest about art doesn’t 
marry, Tell Claye that.” 

He threw his cigar-butt viciously to- 
wards the grate. Then he bent over 
the tourist map. He did not speak, but 
after a time he fumbled for his pencil. 
He drew a line from Interlaken to 
Grindlewald. 

“Should be some subtle color effects 
there among those mountains,” he said 
half to himself; “especially up where 
the air is thin. Something done up 
there would be new—sure.” 

He turned his back on the table and 
took a step or two towards the Turner 
on the wall. 

“When is Claye to marry that di- 
vinity of his?” he said, still studying 
the picture before him. 

“In the autumn I believe. She goes 
abroad some time during summer—to 
Paris I understand for —” Hartman 
waved his hand understandingly. A 
little later he said: 

“Claye! the poor devil!” 

As Du Vernet went home that night 
he settled on Hartman as one of the 
friends he intended to keep. 

Three months later Hartman had 
come out of Italy into Switzerland. 
He had been faithful to art from The 
Louvre to Naples and from Naples to 
Lucerne. The sight of some Alpine 
peaks as the train emerged from the St. 
Gothard had set him on fire. He would 
go up and out-Turner Turner. He 
chose the Wetterhorn and went straight 
to Grindlewald. Pilatus, Jungfrau, 


even the Matterhorn, meant Railways, 








HARTMAN 


crowds, no pleasure. But the chaste 
virginity of the Wetterhorn—that ap- 
pealed to him, No shrieking locomo- 
tive panted up there to profane the 
place; there was no funicalare. Cam- 
eras did not go up thereon; no paper 
bags would be found there—for which 
reasons Hartman chose the aforesaid 
peak—the Wetterhorn. 

“There are two ladies and a gentle- 
man up as far as the Club House,” the 
proprietor of “The Bear” said as the 
coach carrying Hartman drove off. 
“They went up yesterday.” 

When Hartman turned there was a 
severe look in his face. What he said 
did not really violate any of the canons 
of language; but it was not good En- 
glish he spoke. What if some of these 
people wished to talk just when color 
effects were finest? Hartman spent 
two-thirds of the three hours it took 
the coach to climb the foot hills in si- 
lently swearing. The other third he 
swore audibly to the guides. 

It was still early when he was set 
down near the small mountain hut that 
had been charitably dignified at the 
hotel below with the name of Club 
House. In a few moments the door 
opened and a woman:‘came out. She 
advanced at once toward Hartman. 
“T—I—didn’t we cross the Atlantic 
together—in March?—on the Ocean- 
ic?’ She extended her hand. Hart- 
man’s face relaxed some, The artist 
in him swore; but the man smiled. 

“Of course we did; but what in— 
blazes brings you up here?” I came 
here to be—to be—” 

Wasn’t there something subtle in 
the way the ground had been laid for 
her eyes? Wasn’t there—? 

“T came with Uncle and Aunt,” she 
broke in vivaciously, while he hesi- 
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tated. 


“I’m so glad of this. You'll 
help me to persuade them to go on up 
won't you?” 

“I—” As he looked into her face 
more thoughts about color effects came 
to him. She was fresh from a long 
mountain sleep, She had the strong, 
pure look of wild things. 

“I didn’t—expect to find—” “But 
uncle must get up,” she said. “I'll go 
and hurry him.” 

The next instant she was gone 
through the low door of the hut, and 


he was alone with his confusion. He 
thought some; but not profane 
thoughts. 


The coach was sent back to the hotel, 


and the party gave themselves entire- 
ly into the hands of the guides. A sin- 
gle rope was used to which each per 
son was securely tied, one of the guides 
leading and the other being in the 
rear. For some time the ascent was 
easy but it soon grew more difficult. 
Ice appeared and this in places was 
covered with mud. But in a short 
time this treacherous covering disap- 
peared and the “footing” improved. 

If Hartman had thought that his 
companions would soon tire and wish 
to return, by noon he had changed his 
mind. Mountain climbing has strange 
ambition-stirring effects. Each new 
point attained means new desires and 
still braver resolves, To each member 
of the party the wish to go on strength- 
ened as the view widened. Then there 
were the keen, pure buoyancy of the 
delightful air, the newness of it all, 
the heroism, the danger! 

Hartman grew momentarily more 
content, The thinning air, he noted, 


had strengthened and sharpened the 
lines about the mountain peaks. The 
light on the green and gray in the far- 
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down valley was becoming more sen- 
sitive and elusive. The peep cf a dis- 
tant lake just coming into the picture 
between two horns of mountain away 
to the south half maddened him. He 
had seen many galleries—this effect 
never. It was new. To get it meant 
fame. That in the distance ;—then 
this frank, unconventional, piece of 
breathing art beside him. He had not 
seen this in galleries either. Were the 
effects in this case due also to at- 
mospheric conditions? Why had he 
not noticed before the large liberal 
way in which her face was cut? The 
perilous brevity of her gray, moun- 
tain-climbing skirt convinced him that 
her entire figure was done in the same 
spirit of splendid negligence that al- 
ways meant perfection. Then there 
were the bold proportionings of the 
features, the sweeping Greek lines 
about the cheek and chin, the firm sure 
chisel with which the brow and neck 
had been done, the nervous delicacy 
in the cutting of the nose and lips, the 
full magnificent daring of the breast— 
these things were not due to altitude; 
they could not be. Was it because he 
had spent some days before master- 
pieces down in Italy that he now saw 
their counterparts in a woman—an 
American woman of his own City? 
Why was it that he was not alone with 
that distant lake—and yet he was con- 
tent ? 

In mountain climbing time does not 
pass—it drops out in blocks. What 
Hartman said within himself was noon, 
his watch said was three o'clock. The 
party had come to the bottom of a 
long roof-like reach of ice. It was 
agreed to ascend this diagonally. At 
the top a stand would be made for rest 
and refreshment. 
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But not all plans made are carried 
out. This one was not. When a little 
more than half up the slope Hartman 
felt a fierce twitch at the rope about 
him, His companion—the American 
girl next to him on the line—had fal- 
len. The next instant Hartman was 
off his feet. The guides drove their 
picks fiercely into the ice. For a mo- 
ment the cord held—for a moment only 
—then snapped. The guides clung to 
the precipice but the others of the par- 
ty were swept madly down the great 
glistening roof of ice. 

Some five hundred feet below, a 
projecting horn of rock caught the 
rope about at its centre. It snapped 
again owing to the weight of Hartman 
and the American girl on one side and 
the other two of the party on the other. 
They were hurled on down the steep- 
ing slope. A few moments after the 
breaking of the rope and the final sep- 
arating of the party into two, Hart- 
man saw his companion plunge over a 
precipice; the next instant he was on 
its brink—then over. But it was less 
high than he had feared. The slope at 
its base was also less steep for a time 
than that above; but it dipped sudden- 
ly, and a glimpse down it showed 
jagged horns of rock protruding from 
the ice. Down this the two persons 
swept with terrific and accelerating 
force. Surely death lurked at the bot- 
tom. Might it not meet either—or 
both—by the way? 

Hartman saw the tumbling figure 
in front of him pause for a moment 
then again disappear behind the rim 
of another precipice. She was still 
alive. He shuddered at the thought— 
of when he might see her—if he were 
alive to see her again. Was she—were 
they both—on the brink of doom? At 


any rate, that instant another savage 
twitch at the rope about him, brought 
him to the brink of a precipice, Some 
fifteen minutes later he was applying 
ice to the woman’s forehead at the bot- 
tom of a gully over a thousand feet 
deep. He drew off his coat and pil- 
lowed her head upon it. Blood from a 
scalp wound oozed through her heavy 
hair. One hand was crushed and 
bloody. Mud and mountain slime al- 
most hid the beautiful face. The shock 
lad been tremendous; but there was 
still life.. The lips quivered apart, the 
spirit of life that seemed to have gone 
out and hovered in the air above her for 
a time, not knowing whether to seek 
earth again—or heaven—stole back 
under the breast and sent it once more 
faintly ebbing and flowing. 

At the sight Hartman’s own pulse 
quickened, He felt his own blood throb 
warmly up about his temples. When 
the lids lifted showing the quiet blue 
grays of the eyes, the cold sick feel- 
ing left him. He felt to the full some 
of the joys of being alive—and of 
being there. But it was for her first 
to speak. 

“Are you hurt?” she ventured, “I 
must get—”. 

But he forced her head gently back. 
He bent lower over her, and, with his 
handkerchief removed some of the 
mountain mud that threatened the red 
of her parted lips. 

“You must remain quiet for a little,” 
he said; “you are injured. I must 
bind this handkerchief about your 
head.” 

With a murmured protest she sunk 
back quietly abandoning herself to 
him, The pressure of her weight, the 
touch of her flesh, the warmth of her 
breath,—these things, instead of being 
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the 
wicked 


the for 


of a 


signal 

host of 
inings, now thrilled and elevated him 
to a plane of chivalrous nobleness, 
upon which it was not his habit to 


uprising 
imag- 


move. Something stung him sud- 
denly into greatness. Why had these 
keen, delightful feelings not come to 
him before? He was not a man 
trained in ways of gentleness; but 
something within taught his manly fin- 
gers a soft nimbleness that made them 
feminine. He lifted the heavy hair 
from the high brow; then he bound up 
the wound. 

“It is kind—good of you,” she said 
softly, as he finished. At her words 
his heart throbbed up towards his 
mouth. More new feelings woke 
within him. 

She made another attempt and 
raised herself to a sitting posture. 
With her wunwounded hand _ she 
smoothed the folds of her dress, push- 
ing her skirt further down. Then she 
drew her feet closer under it. But at 
this movement Hartman noticed symp- 
toms of keen pain furrow her face. 
Were there bones broken? Must he 
—She sank suddenly back, cutting 
short what from a man would have 
been a groan. 

“My ankle—my foot—oh—” She 
drew her right knee, slowly, painfully 
upward. The sharp marks of suffer- 
ing again showed on her face. 

“Your—foot—is it broken, do you 
think? May I?—I must take off your 
—boot,” he stammered. 

She drew both her feet still closer 
and again made to push her skirt 
lower. 

“No, no,” she said ; “you must not— 
oh, my foot hurts drea—dreadfully.” 

He drew his arm in a gentle rough 
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way from beneath her head. He was 
frantic to do things. 

“May | 

“No, no, you must not do—anything. 
It would not be—and I do not know 
you.” 

“T must take off your boot,” he said 
half sternly. “I must see what your 
injury is and help you.” 

The firmer note in his voice was not 
unwelcome to her. Now she might 
yield. A moment later her slender 
stockinged foot was warm in his hands. 
Was it pain—or what—that seemed to 
pluck it away from him? The dread- 
fulness of the situation made him sen- 
sible. “Your ankle is sprained,” he 
said ; “I must splinter it.” 

He released the foot, and the next 
instant the gray skirt hid it. He 
gathered some bits of wood, then 
ripped a sleeve from his shirt and 
quickly tore it into shreds. He placed 
the pieces of wood on either side of the 
quick swelling ankle and bound them 
strongly to it. 

When Hartman tied the last knot, 
drops of sweat stood on his forehead. 
When she thanked him and repeated 
that he was kind he felt like leaping the 
precipice in front and dashing himself 
to pieces to show her how much more 
he was willing to do. But he didn’t; 
he only felt like doing it. 

“Will you now bind my hand?” she 
said; “the bleeding one—it’s cold.” 
He tied his other shirt sleeve awk- 
wardly about her hand. 

“Are you sure you are not hurt 
yourself? Could I not now do some- 
thing—” 

She suddenly fell silent. At the end 
of the pause he noticed her lip tremble. 
Her eyes wandered up the mountain 


slope. 
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“Uncle,” she .said—‘‘and aunt are 
killed, I suppose.” The tension of 
pain was gone. For a long time in a 
refined, subdued way, she wept. 

Hartman was silent. It was his first 
opportunity for thinking since that 
savage twitch at the rope about his 
waist far up the mountain. 

They were almost at the bottom of 
a great cup in the heart of the Alps. 
The rocks rose on every side but the 
one down which they had slid, steep as 
the walls of a Cathedral. The water 
from the melting ice above dripped 
continually. Now and then stones, clay, 
and immense ice boulders thundered 
down. Just in front, and far below, a 
few yards of a savage muddy stream 
showed as it raced along the bottom of 
the gorge. Conflicting cross-currents 
of warm and cold air drew fitfully up 
and down the great gully. Shattered 
tree-trunks, huge boulders of rock, 
blocks of ice, mountain herbs and 
grass that had been hurled down from 
the heights to the top of the glacier, 
branches of trees, sand, gravel, mud— 
the scarpings of the mountains for 
years—piled in the wildest confusion 
were the only things that met Hart- 
man’s eyes as he looked about. He 
hit upon a nook in the rock where it 
was both dry and safe from the falling 
débris. He collected some grass and 
branches of trees. Then he ap- 
proached his companion. 

“You are in danger here,” he said; 
“you must move.” 

She did not speak, but she rose. Her 
breast still heaved ; tears had cut white 
gruesome looking channels through 
the mud and blood stains on her face. 
She had come almost to an upright po- 
sition, when, “vith a sudden shriek 
she sank limp «ad heavy back upon 


him. He bore her strongly to the 
sheltered nook in the cliff; then laid 
her gently upon the hurriedly made 
bed of twigs and mountain grass. 

“T had forgotten—I put my weight 
on it suddenly. That was why I 
fainted. It was very stupid of me to— 
but how did I get here? Did I walk? 

He wiped the last of the blood and 
mud stains from her face. 

“How did I get here?” and this time 
it was a demand. 

“T carried you.”’ 

Her eyes looked a severe rebuke 
upon him. Then the sense of her help- 
lessness came to her as not before. 

“You will not leave me, will you,” 
she said. 

He wiped her high Greek brow in a 
gentle way that would have done for a 
caress. 

“No,” he said, softly; “No, I'll not 
go away. I'll stay here.” 

A silence fell again, and again Hart- 
man felt and thought some. He hung 
above like a mother over the pillow of 
her sick child, Something whispered, 
“Pray ;” but he would not be so wom- 
anly. Then Hartman never prayed. 
Night began to settle slowly. What 
about food, rescue—everything? He 
looked up. All about were rocks, mud, 
ice. Down below the stream bellowed 
louder than before ; away at the top, a 
full mile above them, the sun still sil- 
ver-plated the irregular brim of the 
giant cup down the side of which they 
had slid. On above that was the blue. 

The woman fell into a tired sleep. 
When the moon climbed over the rim 
of the mountain and lit her face 
Hartman’s breath came short and un- 
certainly. He had spent four of the 
greatest hours of his life in dumb en- 
joyment at Florence before Michael 
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Angelo’s sleeping figure “La Notte.” 
That was marble—this was flesh. 
That was cold—this was warm. That 
was art—this was art—and more. This 
needed him, depended upon him, trust- 
ed him. It was this latter sense that 
gave the keen intensity to his pleasure 
which he had not felt at Florence. 
Where had this new force that was 
overthastering him lain through the 
years? Had he not been wrong in 
thinking that art had stirred his na- 
ture to its depths? Was it her beauty, 
her suffering, her confidence in him— 
was it any one or all of these together 
that gave him this new wild joy? The 
delicate subtleness of his feelings 
eluded analysis. Why had not fate be- 
fore thrown some woman—some beau- 
tiful breathing thing into his keeping 
where he might work, fight, die, that 
she might be protected or ministered 
unto? Why had he not earlier in life 
been permitted to come to his own— 
to himself? Might he not anywhere, 
and for a lifetime, enjoy what he was 
enjoying now? It was not in the 
mountain alone that beautiful women 
suffered, needed ministering unto, 
needed protecting. He had thought of 
marriage as a cramping, crippling, and 
restraining institution. But was it? 
Might it not enlarge and ennoble as he 
felt this woman’s presence here beside 
him had enlarged and ennobled his na- 
ture in a way he had not looked for? 

He thought of Claye, Du Vernet— 
Art; of the cold narrow empty loneli- 
ness of his life. What if he did go 
home with something new in color? 
What if he pushed on to the top in 
art? What if— 

The breathing figure beside him 
twitched in uneasy sleep. He read- 
justed the clothing he had taken from 
himself closer about her. The warmth 
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of her breath blew once upon him. He 
felt she was his, but he drew back 
from her as something sacred. His 
regard for her was tliat of a miser for 
his gold—so great that he would not 
profane it by touching it. She turned 
her head and something from within 
pushed her lips apart. The moon had 
found better range now; he saw more 
than before. The lines about her face 
were done by a master, the oval mould 
of the cheek, the firm delicate chisel- 
ling about the chin, the brow, the lips, 
the peep of neck—any one of these 
would have made a sculptor immortal. 
And then when the colors came as he 
had seen them come—and go! From 
the deeps of Hartman’s soul there 
sprang a great resolve. He rose from 
his leaning posture to the attitude rev- 
erent men assume when they pray. 
Then on his knees he vowed a vow. 

It was July; but the night was cool 
up to the point of being cold. On 
other occasions when Hartman had 
been in danger he had thought of 
death—and had been afraid. But he 
was not afraid now. They had no food, 
death might come in a slow, awful 
form. He had seen one of the guides 
clinging to the slope of ice; but if he 
had saved himself would he not put 
those who had fallen down as dead? 
Hope of deliverance was small; and 
yet Hartman was not afraid. This 
woman had taught him things he had 
not known before. Was it her presence 
that now took away thoughts of death, 
sin—judgment—hell? To die was 
one thing; but to die here quite anoth- 
er. 

All through the night the woman 
slept intermittently. Hartman watch- 


ed her as a lion mig’ * his prey. Dur- 
ing her sleeping mn nents he thought 
and planned. 


Wien she suffered 
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pain he suffered also. Once when she 
sobbed out words regarding her uncle 
and aunt he comforted her. Oh the 
happiness of not only suffering but 
sorrowing with her! One new ele- 
ment of happiness followed another so 
quickly that the night hurried away 
like an hour. Once when he raised 
his head from bending over her in one 
of her quieter moods, and looked up, 
he saw the sun was again silver plating 
the peaks which had all night stabbed 
the blue black of the sky, and cut great 
triangular segments out of the star- 
strewn dome above. Before noon a 
party with appliances for removing 
dead bodies appeared on the cliff 
above. By sunset Hartman and his 
cempanion were in The Bear hotel at 
Grindlewald. And they had not been 
brought on stretchers either. 
x * * * * 

Three weeks later—when half way 
across the Atlantic—it came out that 
Hartman and Miss Inez Keppell 
both knew a man by the name of Claye. 

“He wanted me to marry him,” she 
said, “I was to give him my answer 
when I returned to New York.” 

“Claye! Marry you!” In the moon- 
light, on the Liner’s deck she told him 
a long, low story. 

“There was one thing I could never 
quite understand,” she said in finish- 
ing. “Mr. Claye told me two of his 
friends had cast him off because he 
had made up his mind to marry. They 
were artists.” 

She had been looking off where the 
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moon played on the sea; but she turned 
and suddenly looked him firmly in the 
face. . 

“Do you think they thought it a sin 
to marry ?” 

“I—I think—He didn’t tell you 
their names, did he?” 

“No; they were artists. 
all he said.” 

A broad band of silver ran from the 
ship away under the moon. 

“I don’t know anything about art— 
and artists,” she went on. “Do you?” 

“No,” he said, “nothing.” There 
was a tone in his voice that is always 
present when a man lies bravely. 

The thresh of the far-away screws 
could be faintly felt. 

“T like Mr. Claye. He was kind, but - 
I felt sorry that he should have to lose 
his friends—for one—so I hesitated— 
and then— 

“But—but what are you going to 
tell Claye when you get to New York?” 
he stammered. 

Her eyes ran far out on the silver 
plated path towards the moon. 

“T think,” she said—and her eyes 
came slowly in from the moon, then 
found their way to his face; “I think, 
well, I have thought over all you have 
said—of how good you were on the 
mountain—and—and I have made up 
my mind to tell Mr. Claye, ‘No.’ ” 


That was 


* * * * * 


Hartman and Claye are not on the 
same staff now. Du Vernet is back in 
France. 

















